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Psychological Leadership for Journalism 


Presidential Address Before A. A. T. J. Convention 


By NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


T did not require a trial at Dayton 

to prove to the intelligent that we 
are living in a time and a country in 
which the herd mind is dominant. In 
polities, religion, economies, science, 
and every other field we see attempts 
to decide matters by popular major- 
ity. Decisions made in this way are 
widely believed to be invariably cor- 
rect. The old motto, ‘‘The king can 
do no wrong,’’ misinterpreted from 
its original meaning that the king’s 
position gives him no authority to do 
wrong, has been rewritten to read, 
‘‘The people can do no wrong,’’ and 
the same misinterpretation has been 
retained. 

The feeling comes with a sense of 
comfort to the inferior man that he, 
as a member of a vast mob of inferior 
men, is actually, when joined with 
them, superior in wisdom and even in 
knowledge to the smaller group of 
superior men. Even the inferior man, 
however, realizes dimly the absurdity 
of his pretensions to superior know]- 
edge and wisdom, and so he invents a 
magical theory to account for them. 
He maintains that God in some mys- 
terious way always guides the minds 
of the majority on any subject. 

Contrary to the opinion of many, 
the herd in the United States does not 
hold any more ridiculous views than 


are held by similar groups in other 
countries. In this country, however, 
the herd is both more articulate and 
more influential. The situation is ac- 
counted for largely by the high pro- 
portion of literacy. People who in 
other countries would be completely 
submerged because of their illiteracy, 
can in this country read and write, 
and consequently demand, and are 
supplied with, publications which 
minister to their ignorance and their 
fear, and eater to their ridiculous be- 
lief that they are invariably right. 
For example, a magazine of large 
circulation among the most ignorant 
people of the United States seriously 
asserted that the death of William 
Jennings Bryan was due to waves of 
hate released by scientists, Roman 
Catholics, and Jews—an obvious re- 
vival of superstitions held by the 
lowest classes a thousand years ago. 
Any one can name a score of maga- 
zines which minister less obviously, 
but quite as truly, to the ideas, super- 
stitions, and passions of the crowd. 
The influence of the newspaper, 
however, is much more pervasive than 
that of the magazine. The ultra- 
sensational newspaper was established 
for the purpose of appealing to the 
mob mind. It built its circulation not 
by taking away readers from other 
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newspapers but by reaching persons 
who previously had read no paper 
whatever. More recently, the picture 
papers have entered the field and are, 
for the most part endeavoring to 
reach a still lower class of readers 
than those appealed to by the estab- 
lished sensational newspapers. Sen- 
sationalism, whether represented by 
the newspaper or by the picture 
paper, necessarily exerts influence 
upon newspapers founded on other 
principles; for, with the exception of 
that minority of papers which seek 
small, quality circulations, news- 
papers are competing for quantity 
circulation and the advertising that 
it brings. The sensational press di- 
rected attention to a new and large 
group of prospective readers, and 
other newspapers competed for these 
readers. 

The exact means whereby a psy- 
chological appeal is made to the herd 
mind are worthy of consideration. It 
is commonly maintained by non-jour- 
nalists that sensationalism depends 
chiefly on exaggeration. This is a 
statement that requires decided quali- 
fication. Exaggeration, in its ordi- 
nary sense, of course, appears in the 
news, but less frequently than used to 
be the case. A practice common to- 
day in the interests of sensationalism 
consists in selection of news in gen- 
eral, and selection of features of a 
given news story, which will appeal to 
the instincts of the herd. The dis- 
torted effect thus given is similar to 
the effect produced by exaggeration, 
but the method is different. The facts 
as stated may be strictly accurate, but 
they are selected facts. For instance, 
one well-known feature service lays 
its primary stress on three things— 
sex, gold, and blood. If it can attach 
to these something which resembles 
primitive magic—such, for instance, 
as traditions of renewal of youth or of 
transmutation of baser elements into 


gold—it always does so. Of the three 
common appeals just mentioned—sex, 
gold, and blood—two are normal, sex 
being itself one of the principal in- 
stincts and gold the means of satis. 
fying two other principal instincts, 
those for food and shelter. The ap- 
peal made by blood, however, is 
chiefly to the sexual abnormalities of 
sadism and masochism, or, in some 
instances, to other ‘abnormalities, 
That erotic abnormalities are rapidly 
increasing in American life, as in- 
deed they are in the life of all con- 
temporaray civilization, there can be 
no doubt. Constant appeal to them 
on the part of newspapers stimulates 
their development in persons in whom 
they are still latent, while feeding 
the tendencies of those in whom they 
are already well developed. Thus the 
neurotic strains in American life are 
steadily strengthened through news- 
paper influence. 

Personification is another common 
means employed in making an appeal 
to the herd. The herd has consciously 
an anthropomorphic idea of the Deity. 
It has subconsciously an anthropo- 
morphie conception of England, of 
Japan, of the Government of the 
United States, of the law, of the 
Church, and of every other subject 
that enters the news. It is unable to 
reason with sufficient abstraction to 
develop any other concepts. The sen- 
sational newspaper further appeals to 
the crowd by painting actual individ- 
uals or personified abstractions as an- 
gelic or diabolical. Like the animal 
which can count to two, the herd can 
readily recognize two classes of per- 
sons, ideas, or objects, good and bad. 
Not only is such classification at vari- 
ance with facts, but it stimulates in 
the mob the idea that it has the abil- 
ity to make decisions on matters of 
importance. The newspaper which 
follows such practices has falsely so 
simplified life as to make it apparent- 
ly possible to answer any question by 
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simply selecting one of two alterna- 
tives. The crowd gains the belief 
that the issues which such a newspa- 
per presents to it are real issues, and 
identical with those which life regu- 
larly presents. 

Sensational newspapers also take 
advantage of the emotional connota- 
tions attached to certain facts and 
words, chiefly the latter, and make 
use of them to develop the fears or 
the desires of the crowd, both of 
which are powerful builders of circu- 
lation. Such words as ‘‘war,’’ ‘‘pa- 
triotic,’’ ‘‘love nest,’’ ‘‘bolshevist,’’ 
‘‘plot,’’ ‘‘nude,’’ ‘‘radical,’’ are 
powerful stimuli to the emotions of 
the average person, whose under- 
standing of their actual significance 
is of the vaguest. The reactions pro- 
duced by their unscrupulous use may 
form the basis for racial injustice, in- 
ternational complication, or other 
serious trouble. 


Sensational newspapers have also 
brought into the publiec’s reading, if 


not speaking, vocabulary words 
which are employed with gross inac- 
euracy. Such verbs as ‘‘flay,’’ 
“bare,’’ ‘‘gut,’’ are used with refer- 
ence to the most unimportant matters. 
While it may be true that these 
words through constant use have in 
large measure lost their original sig- 
nification, the fact remains that in the 
readers’ uneonscious something of 
their original character undoubtedly 
still lingers. The fact that these 
words, for the most part, denote phy- 
sical violence suggests both the orig- 
inal intention in their use and the un- 
conscious appeal which they now 
make to aberrations of normal in- 
stinets, the same aberrations to which 
I referred in discussing the appeal of 
blood to the reader. 

Again, the make-up of certain 
newspapers—a confused jumble of 
type styles and sizes, arranged with 
a definite effort to avoid balance,— 
which is defended on the ground that 


it is a faithful representation of ner- 
vous urban life in the United States, 
is also, it must be pointed out, a de- 
veloper and stimulator of the very 
neurotic tendencies which it pro- 
fesses to symbolize. 

The various appeals to the herd 
mind, which I have enumerated, and 
still others that might be mentioned, 
are possible only because the herd 
possesses tendencies to which the ap- 
peals are made. These tendencies 
are powerful and must have expres- 
sion. They can get expression in 
three ways: by actual commission of 
the acts to which they naturally lead ; 
by vicarious commission of the acts; 
by commission of acts which satisfy 
the same tendencies but which are 
socially useful. 

Obviously, the average citizen will 
not actually commit the acts to which 
his tendencies would directly lead 
him. He will not steal; he will not 
murder; he will not make his life a 
constant round of sexual intrigue. 
Nevertheless, unconsciously at least, 
he wants to do these things. He is 
satisfied to some extent by reading 
about them and imagining himself 
in the emotional roles presented in 
the sensational press. The disadvant- 
age of this to him and to society as a 
whole is twofold: He does not get en- 
tire satisfaction in this vicarious way, 
and so his tendencies remain as po- 
tential stimuli to a neurotic state; in 
the second place, the process of read- 
ing and imagining instead of acting 
puts him in a world of fantasy and 
reverie, as respects both incidents and 
ideas. In large measure he loses con- 
tact with reality. The world that the 
sensational press has presented to him 
is a world of incident, thought, emo- 
tion, and language selected for the 
purpose of direct appeal to his in- 
stinctive desires. 

The remedy which many non-jour- 
nalists and a few journalists propose 
for the situation is the suppression of 
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news of crime and other anti-social 
acts. This, the teachings of psychol- 
ogy clearly show, would prove no 
remedy at all. It would please a cer- 
tain group of intellectual persons, 
who already have control of their 
emotional outlets. Upon the great 
mass of ignorant and not very self- 
controlled folk who make up the read- 
ers of sensational writing, it would 
simply remove an emotional outlet 
that they now possess in experiencing 
vicariously the stories appearing in 
the press. The complete suppression 
of stories of crime in the press would 
be followed, I believe, by a vast out- 
break of primitive, apparently un- 
motivated acts of violence and eroti- 
cism. The release which is obtained 
through reading sensational matter is 
a real release, a genuine social safety- 
valve. It is not, however, the best re- 
lease, nor, granted that it is the only 
release immediately available, are the 
sensational newspapers giving it a 
maximum realistic utilization for this 
purpose. 

What any newspaper appealing to 
the masses may well do, with respect 
to news involving- crime, violence, 
and eroticism, is to give it not neces- 
sarily, as reformers urge, no space or 
only such proportionate space as acts 
of this character bear to all human 
acts; but rather such proportionate 
space as the emotional requirements 
of the average reader in these fields 
bear to the total requirements of his 
nature. What these requirements are, 
is a matter for psychological investi- 
gation. Manifestly, however, they 
are less than the practice of the sen- 
sational press implies. The average 
person is not tortured constantly by 
repressed primitive desires. Only the 
highly psychopathic individual is tor- 
mented to this extent. The sensa- 


tional newspaper, in laying almost ex- 
elusive stress on such matters, is tak- 
ing the psychopathic as the national 
average. 


On the other hand, it must 
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be remembered that the average per. 
son is not yet able to apprehend the 
real world as a whole or in its ny- 
ances. 

The balance which I here suggest 
is of necessity a temporary expedient. 
although it may be required for a 
long time. The third method of ex- 
pression for primitive instincts jis 
open, but often difficult of access, 
This is the way of sublimation, to use 
a technical term. It is seen, for ex- 
ample, in the mystics who transmuted 
deep erotic passions into love of God, 
or in great economic or political lead- 
ers who transformed sadistic impulses 
into a will for mastery, which in turn 
was directed to serve the advance- 
ment of mankind. 

Sublimation is essentially the end 
of a long analytic process, carried on 
consciously or unconsciously, in 
which one establishes an essentially 
realistic view of life, recognizing the 
actual source and value of the emo- 
tional symbols to which one previous- 
ly attached false and usually exagger- 
ated significance. For the mass of 
men sublimation is a slow and diffi- 
eult process, but it is possible, and 
only through it can any considerable 
part be played in the drama of hu- 
man progress. 

The press, acquainted with the 
primitive instincts of man through 
their revelation in his reading, is po- 
tentially in a position to deal with 
the problem of sublimating those 
instincts as is no other institution 
comparable in size or general influ- 
ence. Its function should be not 
simply to tell of anti-social acts. and 
perhaps adopt the emotional reactions 
of the mob concerning them, but to 
analyze them, to point out their gen- 
esis and their significance. In like 
manner, the newspaper should be pre- 
pared to analayze the emotional reac- 
tions of its readers. The failure of 
the American press to apprehend the 
psychological and social significance 
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of the Loeb-Leopold case or of the 
publie attitude toward it is merely 
one recent and conspicuous failure to 
make these analyses. The press at 
present deals largely with phenom- 
ena, which are likely to appear iso- 
lated and to be unintelligible without 
an understanding of their causes. 


The process which I urge is essen- 
tially a re-education of the public on 
a strictly realistic basis, a re-educa- 
tion which shall aim to get rid of ra- 
tionalization and to reduce reverie to 
its normal place in thinking. The in- 
creasing success of this process would 
result in a lessening public need for 
sensational matter; for energies 
would be directed, as regards both 
reading and so-called active life, into 
productive channels. 


To carry out such a process re- 
quires a type of mind and a type of 
training which now are rare. It must 
be carried out by men and women 
who are not themselves herd-minded 
but who understand the herd mind 
sufficiently to possess genuine sym- 
pathy. It requires, too, a consider- 
able training in psychology and other 
sciences. Naturally one would look 
to schools of journalism for persons 
of these qualifications. In a school of 
journalism, however, one encounters 
immediately the conservatism of the 
student body, a conservatism ordinar- 
ily much greater and invariably less 
intelligent than that of the faculty. 
The student is conservative because 
he has the same fears, taboos, and 


superstitions that the crowd has. The 
minority of students who are not 
herd-minded and who think to a large 
extent realistically tend to have a dis- 
dain for the crowd and to seek posi- 
tions where they may write for an in- 
telligent group. Perhaps some of 
these may be stimulated to see the 
possibilities of interpretative leader- 
ship which journalism for the mass 
of people offers. Or perhaps some of 
the herd-minded ones may be awaken- 
ed from their unrealistic complac- 
ency. 

Fundamentally, however, I am of- 
fering a problem, not a worked-out 
solution. Journalism is today in the 
United States at the point where it 
may become—always of course with 
the exception of a small minority of 
papers—merely a follower of herd 
whims, instinets, and superstitions, or 
may exert a new leadership of the 
herd. That leadership cannot be the 
old leadership of an editorial page, 
merely telling the people to do this or 
to vote for that. The primitive in- 
stincts of people have come to the 
surface; they are going to be ex- 
pressed in one way or another. The 
press may follow and encourage the 
people on the road to a dead uniform- 
ity of ignorance, superstition, and 
pretended virtue. Or it may lead the 
people, by strictly psychological 
means, to realistic concepts of life. 
No thoughtful person can doubt that 
the peoples which will influence the 
future will be those which possess 
these realistic concepts. 


The Profession of Journalism 
Address to 1000 Delegates at C. I. P. A. Convention 


By GLENN FRANK 


HAVE had at least a limited ex- 
perience in both the amateur jour- 
nalism of college days and the pro- 
fessional journalism of after-college 


days. I want to talk to you for a few 
minutes out of both of these experi- 
ences. 

Out of my experience as an ama- 
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teur journalist I can tell you that it 
is not wise to tamper with journalism 
in your youth unless you want it to 
haunt you for the rest of your days. 
The smell of printer’s ink is seduct- 
ive. There is a drug-like something 
about journalism. It is habit-form- 
ing. I know this from experience, 
so I venture to assume that many of 
you who are now high-school editors 
will at least have a try at journalism 
asacareer. The siren clatter of type- 
writer and printing press has sound- 
ed in your ears, and many of you will 
not be happy until you have discov- 
ered by experience either that you 
ean or that you cannot make a satis- 
factory career in journalism. 

No words of mine can adequately 
describe the durable satisfactions 
that journalism brings to the man 
who is fitted for it by talent and by 
training. Journalism is a sort of see- 
ular priesthood in which a man may 
deal directly with the mind and 
spirit of his time. Journalism ealls 
for the best a man may have of mind 
and of morals, of courage and of ecre- 
ativeness. And don’t allow anyone to 
convince you that journalism must 
be a cheap and shoddy thing because 
it deals with the ephemeral happen- 
ings of the day; don’t fall into the 
hollow snobbery that the man of let- 
ters sometimes displays toward the 
man of journalism. Bernard Shaw, 
after you have made due allowance 
for his well-known technique of ex- 
aggeration, was very near the truth 
when he said: 

‘Journalism is the highest form of 
literature, for all the highest litera- 
ture is journalism. The writer who 
aims at producing the platitudes 
which are ‘not for an age, but for all 
time’ has his reward in being unread- 
able in all ages; whilst Plato and 
Aristophanes trying to knock some 
sense into the Athens of their day, 
Shakespeare peopling that same Ath- 
ens with Elizabethan mechanics and 
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Warwickshire hunts, Ibsen photo. 
graphing the local doctors and ves. 
trymen of a Norwegian parish, (Car. 
paccio painting the life of St. Ursula 
exactly as if she were a lady living in 
the next street to him, are still alive 
and at home everywhere among the 
dust and ashes of thousands of aga. 
demic, punctilious, archaeologically 
correct men of letters and art who 
spent their lives haughtily avoiding 
the journalist ’s vulgar obsession with 
the ephemeral.’”’ 

Journalism is not cheap and shoddy 
save in the hands of cheap and shod. 
dy journalists. To the job of report- 
ing for the yellowest of the yellow 
press you ean bring the scholar’s eul- 
ture, the scientist’s accuracy, and the 
poet’s beauty, provided only that you 
achieve a writing technique that 
makes what you write simple and 
clear and intelligible to the man in 
the street. And making things intel- 
ligible to the man in the street does 
not mean writing down to him; it 
means becoming a_ better writer. 
There is nothing shoddy about mak- 
ing intelligence intelligible. Much 
that passes for ‘‘deep’’ thought is 
only ‘‘muddy’’ writing. There is no 
reason why culture should speak a 
private language that none save the 
initiated ean understand. There is 
no reason why accuracy should be 
unreadable. There is no reason why 
beauty should be walled about by an 
absurd vocabulary that ordinary mor- 
tals cannot penetrate. An idea that 
eannot be written out clearly has not 
been thought out clearly. 

I am saying this in the hope that 
if you enter journalism you will not 
enter it thinking that you have to 
throw overboard the fine fruits of cul- 
ture, the exalted ideal of accuracy, 
and a sensitiveness to the beautiful. 
The more you ean bring to journal- 
ism, the better, if you will meet 
journalism’s challenge to simplicity 
and clearness. 
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Any way you look at it, journalism 
is a great adventure. But don’t en- 
ter journalism with too many illu- 
sions. At the very time when jour- 
nalism is becoming more and more a 
profession in the class room it is be- 
coming more and more a business in 
the newspaper and magazine offices. I 
do not quarrel with this fact; I sim- 
ply report it. The business-like or- 
ganization of journalism is inevitable. 
In this day of skyrocketting costs it 
is next to impossible for a man to 
start a paper on a shoestring and be- 
come a great editor-publisher. It is 
the day of the newspaper and maga- 
zine magnate, and you will probably 
have to adjust your careers to the 
fact. It is only the oceasional editor 
who can stand outside the shadow of 
the publisher. There are handsome 
prizes for handsome talents in mod- 
ern journalism, but unless you have 
it in you to become of the really great 
journalists, you must look forward 
to a career as the salaried servant of 
a vast and increasingly impersonal 
organization. It would be dishonest 
for me to say less than this. But this 
should not mean undue discourage- 
ment to you, because most of mod- 
ern life is being shifted to the basis 
of vast and impersonal organization. 
You will not eseape the thraldom of 
the machine by choosing another pro- 
fession. 

If you rise above the ranks in jour- 
nalism, you will find yourself in the 
most fascinatnig, the most challeng- 
ing, the most varied, the most satis- 
fying career that modern life has to 
offer; and even if you stay forever in 
the ranks of the routineers of jour- 
nalism, you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you will exert a more 
effective influence upon the life of 
your time than any other routineer 
in any other profession. When you 
stop to think how few people read 
beyond the headlines and how much 
of public opinion is made by head- 


lines, you begin to realize the enor- 
mous influence exerted by the jour- 
nalist who sits at a desk and writes 
the headlines. When you stop to 
think how many people never read 
anything but the daily paper, you be- 
gin to realize the social importance of 
accurate reporting. I said in the be- 
ginning that journalism is a sort of 
secular priesthood, and I want to em- 
phasize the fact that the reporter on 
assignment and the man at the copy 
desk belong to this priesthood no less 
than the super-brilliant writer who 
hurls his thunderbolts from the edi- 
torial page. In fact the good reporter 
is a more important factor in the 
opinion of his time than the good edi- 
torial writer. 

With my eyes fully open to the 
hazards and heartaches that go along 
with a journalistic career for those 
who do not rise greatly above the 
rank and file I must still say that I 
do not know another profession in 
which a man can so nearly satisfy his 
thirst for adventure in an increas- 
ingly standardized world as he can 
in journalism. 

I have had only seven years’ ex- 
perience in journalism. So I am not 
a veteran advising you; I am a fellow 
eub sympathizing with you. But a 
little advice is expected in a speech 
like this to a crowd like this so out of 
my brief journalistic experience I 
suggest four propositions which I 
think will help to make you good 
journalists. 

First don’t underestimate the in- 
telligence of your readers. Do not 
make the mistake of ironing the whole 
reading public into a mythical ‘‘aver- 
age reader’’ who does not exist, nev- 
er has existed, and never will exist. 
Spend less time speculating about 
writing over the heads of your read- 
ers or writing down to your readers, 
and spend more time finding out 
what is going on inside the heads of 
your readers. Do not begin with the 
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assumption that the American mind 
may be tickled but must not be chal- 
lenged. 

Second, don’t over-estimate the in- 
formation of your readers. William 
Hazlitt suggested that it is always 
safe to assume anew each morning 
the world’s ignorance. The low-brow 
journalist may often under-estimate 
the intelligence of his readers; but 
the high-brown journalist very often 
over-estimates the information of his 
readers. Assume that your readers 
are intelligent, but don’t assume that 
they have very much detailed knowl- 
edge about the thing you are dis- 
cussing or reporting. 

Third, spend as much time about 
your readers’ interests as you do 
about interesting your readers. The 
temptation of journalism is to think 
more about capturing the readers’ 
‘interest’? than about discovering 
and discussing the reader’s ‘‘inter- 
ests.’’ The first makes journalism 
primarily a psychological problem; 
the second makes journalism a social 
problem. The editor who is primar- 
ily econeerned with capturing the 
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reader’s interest is likely to become g 
mere merchant of sensations; the edi. 
tor who is really concerned with his 
readers’ interests may become a 4p. 
cial statesman. 


Fourth, write in the vernacular, | 
don’t mean, low-brow. Sloppy slang 
is not vernacular. Foggy jargon js 
not vernacular. By and large, lov. 
brow journalism is_ intelligible to 
more people than high-brow journal. 
ism. But the rank and file of read. 
ers no more talk in the language of 
many popular articles than they talk 
in the language of the self-conscious 
and over-sophistieated high-brow 
writers. Popular journalism could, | 
think, be just as popular if it dis. 
pensed with the artificial chumminess 
that so often characterizes it, and cer- 
tainly high-brow journalism would 
be more popular if it were translated 
into English, into the simple and vig- 
orous speech that the ordinary intel- 
ligent reader uses. 


But why talk of these things? You 
will have to learn them by experience 
anyway. 


REGRET more than I can express, 
the departure of my distinguished 
predecessor in the chairmanship of 
the Department of English, Franklin 
William Scott, the first professor of 
Journalism at the University of IIli- 
nois, and for twenty years a tireless, 
skillful, and devoted servant of the 
best interests of Journalism and of 
English. My own ignorance of the 
technical side of newspaper making 
is what Mark Twain used to call ‘‘a 
broad and comprehensive ignorance.’’ 


Reasonable and Proper Literary Standards 
For a Newspaper 
Address to the Illinois State Convention of Teachers of Journalistic Writing 


By Ernest BerNBAUM 


But every teacher of English, what- 
ever his specialty, should recognize 
the immense importance of journal- 
ism, and should desire to promote its 
improvement. Even as this govern- 
ment could not endure permanently 
half slave and half free, so our Amer- 
ican civilization cannot live half 


English-speaking and half Choctaw. 
One cannot read badly written news- 
papers half the time, and expect to 
speak and to write civilized English 
the rest of the time. 
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LITERARY STANDARDS 


Experts in Journalism are testify- 
ing that among the requirements for 
the practice of their profession, the 
command of good English is funda- 
mental. In a recent investigation 
conducted by Professor Murphy it 
was found, when the statements of 
the leading newspaper men were com- 
pared and analyzed, that what the 
voung journalist needed was not so 
much a knowledge of the tricks of the 
newspaper office as ‘‘an appreciation 
of the dignity and power of his pro- 
fession,’’ a sound college education, 
and—not least—‘‘the ability to use 
his mother tongue accurately and 
foreefully.’’! The idea that good jour- 
nalism and good English are natural 
allies is not a fleeting modern impres- 
sion, but the inevitable outcome of 
several centuries of journalistic prac- 
tice. The history of journalism and 


of literature are interlaced. Many of 
the best English prose stylists were 
journalists—from the days of Steele 


and Swift to the days of Stevenson 
and Kipling. It was a journalist, 
Addison, of whom it was said that 
‘“‘who wishes to attain an English 
style, familiar but not coarse, and ele- 
gant but not ostentatious, must give 
his days and nights to his volumes.’’ 
Journalists may claim among their 
predecessors such great literary men 
as Defoe, Dr. Johnson, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, and Thackeray. Some of the 
best literary criticism of modern 
times, for example Sainte-Beuve’s, 
was journalistically composed. When 
the publishers of Stevenson recently 
wished to make a really complete edi- 
tion of ‘‘The South Seas,’’ they had 
to go to the files of the New York 
Sun. 

A high standard of style is re- 
peatedly found in the great newspa- 
pers: it is one of the qualities that 


"Lawrence W. Murphy, “What a Cub 
Reporter Ought to Know,” in The United 
States Publisher, October, 1925, p. 16. 


make them great. There are passages 
in Southey’s ‘‘Life of Nelson’’ that 
are justly celebrated; but their styl- 
istic merits do not greatly surpass 
those of the newspaper accounts de- 
scribing the wounding and death of 
Nelson which were extemporaneously 
written for the Trafalgar special edi- 
tion of the London Times.2. Many of 
the stylistically famous sayings that 
the world remembers,—‘‘the thin red 
line,’’ ‘‘ Fear not, you carry Caesar,’’ 
‘*The guard dies, but never surrend- 
ers,’’ “‘If there is to be a war, let it 
begin here,’’ ‘‘Lafayette, we are 
here!’’—were probably the creation 
of journalists. Again and again, 
though it is the great men of action 
who have the stirring experiences, it 
is the journalists who find the right 
words to express them. 


Teachers of literature and rhetoric 
and teachers of journalism, since 
their subjects are so closely related, 
ought to co-operate harmoniously. 
Each of these groups needs the other. 
If the work of the one is done effi- 
ciently, it helps the other; and vice 
versa. The indifferent or contemptu- 
ous attitude of some teachers of liter- 
ature and rhetoric towards courses in 
Journalism is short-sighted and nar- 
row-minded. The fundamental error 
of these scorners, who are usually 
rather young and unscholarly, is that 
they do not fully understand what 
‘‘literary’’ means. They assume that 
literary betokens only those poetical 
and adorned styles which are suitable 
for the expression of the highest and 
rarest and subtlest thoughts and feel- 
ings of humanity. And since journ- 
alism does not often deal with those 
aspects of life, they assume that it 
cannot be literary at all. They have a 
taste for only one kind of literature; 
and have eaten, as a great American 
man of letters expresses it, ‘‘so much 


7A copy of The Times of November 7, 
1805, was shown. 
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mental sugar, they get Bright’s dis- 
ease of the intellect.’ And unfor- 
tunately some journalists, like those 
described in Mr. Sherwood Ander- 
son’s ‘‘ Dark Laughter,’’ fall in with 
the notion that “‘literary’’ means, as 
they put it, elaborate ‘‘word-sling- 
ing.’’ Genuine men of letters, and 
wide readers of great literature, 
know better. They know that the re- 
ally literary is not something ‘‘dres- 
sy,’’ not something conventionally 
fashionable or ostentatious, but the 
effective expression of the real mean- 
ing of the subject. 


It follows that since in a newspa- 
per the subjects are many and vari- 
ous, there can be no such thing as the 
one and only good literary style. 
Many styles are good. A danger lies 
in confusing them,—in reporting 
something like the trial of Warren 
Hastings in the style of Charles 
Lamb, or in writing about old China 
teacups in the style of Macaulay. 
And a more prevalent danger lies in 
treating all the different kinds of sub- 
jects in the same manner, conven- 
tional and platitudinous, and thus 
making the newspaper as dull as the 
Congressional Record. 

On the principle of suiting the 
style to the matter, which seems to 
me the reasonable and proper literary 
standard, the style needed in most of 
the columns is simple, brief, and con- 
crete,—carrying on into modern times 
that great tradition of simplicity with 
vigor which prose masters like Fran- 
cis Bacon, John Bunyan, Jonathan 
Swift, and Benjamin Franklin il- 
lustrate. If the young journalist 
would see the evil of writing about 
normal things in a pompous manner, 
and the merit of writing about them 
in a clear-cut way, let him contrast 
the style of the late President Hard- 
ing,—bombastie when it should be 
straightforward, and platitudinous 


‘Mark Twain, “Play Acting.” 


when it should be lofty,—with the aq. 
mirably terse style of President Cool. 
idge. Observe it in sentences like 
these : 

“Our people have had all the war, 
all the taxation, and all the military 
service they want.” 

“The question is whether spending 
more money to make a better mili- 
tary force would really make a bet- 
ter country.” 

If our country gained any benefit 
from the war, “it must be not be. 
cause it made its fortune, but be 
cause it found its soul.” 

“By tolerance I do not mean indif- 
ference to evil; I mean respect for 
different kinds of good.” 

“Whether one traces his American- 
ism back three centuries to the May- 
flower, or three years to the steerage, 
is not half so important as whether 
his Americanism of today is real and 
genuine.” 

(Of Lincoln). “By being a fol- 
lower of the truth, he became a lead- 
er of men.” 

Whatever the devotees of mental su- 
gar may say to the contrary, such 
sentences, perfectly expressing what 
the subjects mean to Mr. Coolidge, 
have ‘‘literary’’ quality, in the auth- 
entice sense of the term. Would that 
more editors were literary in this 
sound manner! 

It may be objected that if news- 
papermen wrote their stories and ed- 
itorials in such a restrained style, the 
result would be monotonous. Not in 
the United States of America! It is 
too lively and exciting a land. In 
the first two pages of the first metro- 
politan newspaper that I pick up, | 
find that in fourteen columns out of 
the sixteen there is a story of some 
kind of crime. (I might say in fif- 
teen, because in one of the two re- 
maining there is a divorce-court story 
of a man who had not taken a bath 
since March 28, 1923). This wave of 
crime may worry me as a citizen or 
as a moralist; but it does not worry 
me as a literary man, remembering 
that three-quarters of the greatest 
literature (including ‘‘Hamlet’’ and 
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LITERARY STANDARDS il 


‘‘Paradise Lost’’) deal with crime, 
and realizing that if only the news- 
paper man will write with his eye 
on the object, and describe each sep- 
arate incident as it really is in its 
particularity and inwardness, with a 
vocabulary adequate to its special 
nature, journalism will not lack 
foree and color—and will therefore 
be literary work. 

I have been speaking of the styles 
that are proper and reasonably to be 
expected in most of the news col- 
umns and editorials. More and more 
in the American journalism of the fu- 
ture, however, other kinds of style 
will be required. The profoundly in- 
teresting address of Mr. Edward 
Price Bell, recently delivered before 
the Illinois Press Association,* which 
set forth the professional ideals of 
that great journalist, the late Victor 
Fremont Lawson, ealled for a gather- 
ing and interpretation of the news 
which will demand a far greater 
range of style than even very compe- 
tent old-fashioned journalists com- 
manded. Mr. Bell spoke inspiringly 
of the need of bringing out more 
‘sentiment and thought, feeling and 
ideas, the abstract, the academic, the 
philosophieal.’’ ‘‘Many journalists,’’ 
he remarked, ‘‘see the picturesque 
only in the concrete. . . Mr. Lawson 
knew the objective was always inde- 
cipherable exeept in characters of 
the subjective.’’ ‘‘Delve deep,’’ he 
urged; ‘‘life is not an affair merely 
of the physical eye and the physical 
ear: it must be an affair also of the 
metaphysical eye and the metaphysi- 
eal ear.”’ Most journalists, in his 


opinion, ‘‘deplorably underestimate 
the intelligence, the artistic sense, the 
taste, and the emotional quality of 
the masses.’’ Journalism he defined, 
finally, as ‘‘ vital ideas, brilliantly ex- 
pressed.’’ (Is that not a definition 
of literature too?) Surely it must be 
evident that Mr. Bell’s noble and pro- 
gressive professional ideal cannot be 
attained until journalists acquire 
more mastery over the copious vari- 
eties of prose style. The simple, un- 
emotional language which is good 
style for reporting everyday oceur- 
rences will be unable to convey the 
news and its meaning in those fields 
of promise to which Mr. Bell points, 
—the artistic, the scientific, the phil- 
osophical. And it is just there that 
the really great news will be found 
during the next generation in the 
United States! Your highest profes- 
sional problem for your great future, 
then, is essentially a literary and cul- 
tural problem. 


‘**Journalism,’’ 


Lord Morley is 
wrongly quoted as saying, ‘‘is liter- 


ature in a hurry.’’ Perhaps necessar- 
ily it is in a hurry; but if the men 
who shall make the journalism of the 
future have acquired the habit of 
good English, if they know English 
literature well enough to keep in econ- 
stant contact with those kinds of 
style which will enrich and invigor- 
ate their own writing, then their 
journalism will be a form of litera- 
ture, and reasonable and _ proper 
standards will be maintained in it, to 
the benefit of our entire American 
culture. 


GITLOW PARDONED 
Albany, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Gov Smith to- 
day pardoned Benjamin Gitlow, convict- 
ed in New York in February, 1920, of vi- 
olating the criminal anarchy act and 


‘Edward Price Bell, “Victor Fremont 
Lawson,” The Journalism Bulletin, No- 
vember, 1925, pp. 1-5. 


sentenced to serve from five to ten years 
in Sing Sing. 

The Governor made it plain in a state- 
ment that he had “no doubt of Gitlow’s 
guilt.” 

“As far as Gitlow is concerned,” the 
Governor said, “the question with me is 
the one whether or not he has been suffi- 
ciently punished for a political crime.” 
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The Teacher of Journalism 
By JosePpH S. Myers 


EACHERS of journalism should 

combine in proper proportions 
practical experience in newspaper 
work, knowledge of teaching prac- 
tice, and _ inspirational qualities, 
whatever that last may mean. 

No one will tempt me to express an 
opinion of what the ratio should be, 
perhaps it is not at all fixed. I can 
conceive of a man who has so much 
of the last two ingredients that he 
might succeed with little practical ex- 
perience, but he will certainly have 
to be an exceptional man. 

Much depends, too, on the courses 
to be taught. I can think of a man 
teaching history of journalism with 
no newspaper experience, or possi- 
bly teaching editorial writing. 


I have no doubt that journalism 
is being taught most acceptably by 
men with comparatively little actual 
office experience, and I am not going 
to enter into any discussion on that, 
because it is not worth while. Teach- 
ing of journalism is not so different 
from instruction in the other profes. 
sional schools. What is needed js 
men who know their subject, who 
know how to get it across, and who 
are able to impart much of the pro- 
fessional spirit to those under their 
influence. If the old time newspaper 
man does not possess this all-import- 
ant professional spirit himself he is 
not fitted to teach, no matter how 
much he knows about the technique 
of newspaper making, or how well he 
is able to impart his knowledge. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI WANT SCHOOL 
(Copy of a Petition Unanimously Adopted in June at the 20th Anniversary Journal- 
ism Reunion of the University of Wisconsin.) 


To the President and Faculty of the Uni- 
varsity and the Board of Regents: 
Wuereas, The Schoel of Journalism is 

recognized as the proper educational unit 

for the study in preparation for the pro- 
fession of journalism, and 

Wuereas, This recognition has the un- 
qualified endorsement of the American 

Society of Newspaper Editors and the 

profession generally, and 
Wuenreas, The council on the classifica- 

tion of schools of journalism recognizes 
the School as the most desirable form 
for administrative purposes, and 
Wuereas, The Course in Journalism at 
the University of Wisconsin does not now 
have the prestige and dignity which such 

a distinct organization implies, and 
Wuereas, The Course in Journalism at 

the University of Wisconsin is the old- 

est and largest professional course of 
study in journalism in the world, and 

Wuereas, The journalism faculty by 
winning national and international rec- 
ognition has demonstrated its fitness to 
administer a more distinctive and digni- 
fied form of organization, and 


Wuenreas, The students who take journ- 
alism and the character of the work 
which they do compares favorably with 
that of students in any professional 
school, and 

WHEREAS, Journalism demands as high 
a type of preparation as any other pro- 
fession, 

THEREFORE BE It RESOLVED, That the 
term Course in Journalism is outgrown 
and should be abandoned and in its place 
the term School of Journalism be used, 
and 

Be It FwurTHer REsoLveD, That we be 
lieve that the status of this School of 
Journalism should be complete in every 
sense having a dean, a prescribed cur- 
riculum, and a special degree, and 

Be Ir FurtTHER RESOLVED, That Journ- 
alism Alumni Association pledges its 
support to such professional school. 


Signed: 
WALDO ARNOLD 
PRESIDENT 
F. E. BUMP 
SECRETARY 
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Cooperation of the Press With Schools, 


By ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL 
From A. A. T. J. Convention Proceedings. 


HE subject of direct cooperation 

between the newspaper press and 
schools of journalism is worthy of 
consideration by all teachers of jour- 
nalism for many reasons, one of 
which is that some of the most seri- 
ous difficulties which now present 
themselves in our work are likely to 
disappear when such cooperation is 
established on a sound and effective 
basis. The large range of problems 
growing out of the selection of cur- 
ricula best adapted to the training of 
students for the profession, and re- 
lating to the methods of instruction 
in the respective courses, would be 
much nearer solution if there were a 
fusion of minds between the best men 
in the profession who seek recruits 


of the desirable type and the best 
men in the universities and colleges 
who wish te prepare those recruits 
for the duties expected of them. 

Let us see first whether or not any 
conflict of standards exists or is im- 


plied. The high minded leaders of 
the newspaper profession—and there 
is no more high minded group in any 
department of American life—wish 
aspirants to the profession to be 
thoroughly educated, possessing at 
least a collegiate training. We wish 
the same. They desire men who ex- 
hibit staunch standards of honor and 
a high sense of responsibility in their 
work. We are with them in this de- 
sire. They seek men possessing per- 
sonal refinement, force of character 
and the general category of traits 
needed for doing important work in 
an important way. We seek in our 
students the same traits. 

If there be shadings of difference, 
they are to be found in the fact that 


the requirements of the newspapers, 
especially the large and representa- 
tive ones, are somewhat higher than 
most schools of journalism are dis- 
posed to exact. Managing editors, 
city editors and employing editors 
generally wish to obtain, as far as 
possible, recruits for the profession 
who possess as a minimum the all 
around education represented by the 
attaining of the degree of bachelor of 
arts. I sought men of this type when 
I was an employing editor and the 
same standard is in almost every ed- 
itor’s mind. 

Editors feel that no one has quite 
enough education to meet the de- 
mands imposed by present conditions 
in the newspaper profession. Some 
of them are even wary of men pos- 
sessing the degree of Bachelor of Let- 
ters or Science, because under the 
current application of the elective 
system of studies it is possible in 
some educational institutions for a 
student to receive one of those de- 
grees, if he possesses a comparatively 
narrow range of equipment, and news- 
papers emphatically require the 
broadest range. 

Employing editors are no more in- 
clined than other men to shut out the 
Shakespeares and the Lincolns from 
opportunities in life. Only a few of 
them insist arbitrarily upon the A. B. 
degree for all recruits, but virtually 
all of them desire it. 

As to standards of honor and char- 
acter that are desired on the part of 
newspaper aspirants by editors and 
teachers of journalism, there is no 
difference, as far as my observations 
during many years indicate. The 
fakir, the crook, the individual who 
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is infirm in character in any respect 
is anathema in the profession, and 
when he is discovered in his true 
light the profession purges itself of 
him and his ways. As far as I can 
remember, I have known no editor or 
reporter of the hundreds with whom 
I have come in personal contact who 
was dishonest in his work. 

If the newspaper profession and 
teachers of journalism seek the same 
ends in the training of recruits for 
the work, why not join teams in a 
thoroughly effective way and lighten 
the task for all of us? It seems in- 
evitable that we shall come in the fu- 
ture to such an alliance. That has 
been the process of evolution in the 
history of professional schools of 
other kinds, and it would be difficult 
to find good reason for an exception 
in our case. 

The success of schools of journal- 
ism is dependent upon the establish- 
ment of relations of mutual confi- 
dence on the part of the newspapers 
and the schools. Unless the minds of 
employing editors are receptive when 
our graduates present themselves for 
the purpose of seeking positions on 
their staffs, we are cut short of the 
full fruition of our opportunities. 


Considered in the abstract, it 
would seem desirable that the schools 
of journalism throughout the country 
should become associated with a gen- 
eral organization of the newspaper 
profession, as schools of medicine and 
law are now associated with general 
organizations in their respective 
fields. It would then be possible to 
give recognized standing to schools 
which meet the exacting requirements 
of the present leaders of the news- 
paper profession, and the graduates 
of such schools would be admitted to 
the profession without question, ex- 
cept so far as their individual traits 
might tend to recommend them or op- 
erate against them. That may be re- 
garded as an ideal condition, perhaps 
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attainable at some indefinite time but 
unattainable now. 

An obstacle is that many will econ- 
sider that there is no organization in 
our profession which is comparable 
in comprehensive and authoritative 
position and long established prestige 
with the American Medical Associ- 
ation or the American Bar Associa- 
tion. The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the Amer. 
ean Society of Newspaper Editors 
are doing a highly useful work in 
their respective fields; but it will be 
questioned if either of them possesses 
sufficiently the general representative 
character which would be all import- 
ant for the purpose in mind. The 
Associated Press has the compactness, 
definiteness and representative aspect 
which is desirable, and is permanent- 
ly organized on a thoroughly sound 
basis, but it represents only the news- 
papers which are members of it, and 
could obtain no adherence from news- 
papers affiliated with other press as- 
sociations. 

Perhaps the desired general or- 
ganization will develop in time; per- 
haps the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association or the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors is fit- 
ted for the task now. Indeed a be- 
ginning might well be made with one 
of these associations without allowing 
the situation to drift much longer. 

It must be recognized, however, 
that many would doubt that any na- 
tional organization of the newspaper 
profession ought ever to attain all 
embracing and generally recognized 
authority in its sphere, for the reason 
that there would be a fear of action 
which would impair the liberty of the 
press. It is to the credit of the or- 
ganizations which I have named that 
they have never sought or acquired 
such authority. For myself, I would 
not distrust, at least as to cooperation 
with schools of journalism, any of 
these bodies, for each newspaper man 
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is an individual stickler for the free- 
dom of the press and I believe that 
assent to arbitrary control of Amer- 
jean newspapers as a whole by any 
association would never be given. 

Here our argument leads to diffi- 
culties, which it is well to recognize 
at present. In the absence of a gen- 
erally accepted plan, the individual 
schools of journalism must seek their 
definite links with the newspaper pro- 
fession in their own ways. 

At Columbia University, there is 
an advisory board established by the 
will of Joseph Pulitzer as an integral 
part of his project for a School of 
Journalism. This board is composed 
of leaders in the profession, the orig- 
inal members having been selected 
by Mr. Pulitzer. In addition, the 
members of the school’s faculty, par- 
ticularly those whose duties are con- 
cerned more especially with the pure- 
ly professional work, such as report- 
ing, editing and editorial writing, 
are in touch with the newspaper of- 
fices of the city from which they have 
been drawn for purposes of instruc- 
tion. 

The School is a reservoir from 
which students are recruited for 
emergency work, including that at 
elections, and for special assignments. 
By arrangement of professors with 
editors desirable positions on the 
staffs of New York papers are open 
to our most promising graduates. In 
New York, where newspaper work is 
more intense and, in some respects, 
more advanced than anywhere else in 
America, the opportunities for close 
relations between teachers of the 
School of Journalism and the news- 
papers exist abundantly. 

I suggest that another way is defi- 
nitely open, of which many schools 
could take advantage in the interest 
of the public, of the newspapers and 
of themselves. That is a form of co- 
operation between the schools and 
state associations of the press. 


If the work of cooperation were di- 
vided among forty-eight organiza- 
tions, instead of being concentrated in 
one, there would be no hint of possi- 
ble infraction of reasonable preroga- 
tive, and a substantial gain would be 
made. We could not have, it is true, 
a national standard for our schools 
and a uniform certificate which 
would be recognized by newspapers 
from Boston to Los Angeles as having 
the same meaning. At least, how- 
ever, we could make a beginning and 
solve many of our problems about 
adapting our work to the purpose 
which we are all serving. 

The plan suggested has been put in 
operation this year in embryo form 
in New Jersey. The New Jersey 
Press Association, believed to be the 
oldest of its kind in the United 


States, possessing high standards and 
certainly one of the best organized 
and most active, took cognizance of 
the fact that no professional instruc- 


tion in journalism was given at any 
educational institution in that state. 
It applied to the legislature about a 
year ago for an appropriation for the 
purpose, and a small amount with 
which to begin the work was obtained. 
A one-year elective course, which it is 
hoped to develop to larger propor- 
tions, was established at the State 
University, Rutgers, and full freedom 
was given by the university authori- 
ties to organize it according to the 
best newspaper standards of the 
present time. The main outlines of 
the undertaking as now in operation 
are: 

The general educational or cultural 
requirement is covered by the pro- 
vision that only juniors and seniors 
taking studies leading to the bacca- 
laureate degree can be admitted to 
the course. Thus the seniors are cer- 
tain to have a full collegiate training 
when they finish the journalism 
course and the juniors will have at 
least three years of college work of 
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the right kind, with every prospect 
that they will add the fourth year. 

The formation of the curriculum 
and a complete outline of the instruc- 
tion for the first year were decided 
upon by direct cooperation of the in- 
structor with the New Jersey Press 
Association at a general meeting of 
that body, with the approval of the 
university. Thus the teaching has 
the full support of the newspaper 
profession in New Jersey. The in- 
struction is definitely professional in 
all its aspects, as purely cultural in- 
struction has been otherwise provided 
for. A faet which may be mentioned 
incidentally in this connection is 
that newspaper training is one of the 
best forms of cultural education 
which it is possible to devise. It is 
this kind of culture which Horace 
Greeley had, and he had a great deal 
of culture. 

The New Jersey Press Association 
appointed a working committee to co- 
operate in the instruction. The chair- 
man of that committee visited the 
class, addressed the students and met 
them personally. The president of 
the association did the same on an- 
other occasion. The full committee 
will visit the class and confer with 
the instructor from time to time. 

The Association founded a scholar- 
ship for the most promising and de- 
serving member of the class. 

A committee of editors and report- 
ers working on New Jersey newspa- 
pers will cooperate in the undertak- 
ing and visit the class for conference. 

Periodical reports of the class’s 
progress are made to the Press Asso- 
ciation. 

Near the end of the academic year 
a list of the students who have taken 
the course, together with data on 
their class standing, their character 
rating, their adaptability to newspa- 
per work, and other personal data 
concerning them will be sent to every 
member of the Association. It is ex- 
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pected that all of the students who 
finish the course with credit will be 
employed immediately in legitimate 
newspaper work at encouraging sal- 
aries and with prospects of steady 
advancement. 


The course, being confined to one 
year and sharing the attention of the 
students with other subjects of study, 
is a preliminary, all around profes. 
sional training designed to ‘‘break 
them in’’ as ‘‘eubs’’ and send them to 
newspaper offices prepared to do ele- 
mentary work in those offices intelli- 
gently, without being coached or 
watched at every step, a proceeding 
for which newspapers in these days 
have neither time nor disposition. 


Only the best standards of honor 
and character are tolerated in the 
work of the elass and that of the in- 
dividual students. 


Any student who may show tem- 
peramental unadaptability to news- 
paper work will be guided to turn his 
efforts in some other direction. 

The essentials of this plan, it will 
be observed, are that only well edu- 
eated young men and women are ad- 
mitted to the course ; that their train- 
ing is purely professional, such as 
the training in anatomy, pathology, 
diagnosis and surgery in a medical 
school; that honor and a sense of re- 
sponsibility are interwoven in every 
thread of the fabric of their work; 
that all who attain proficiency are 
virtually assured of desirable employ- 
ment; and that the press of the state 
is a full partner in the undertaking 
at every step, knowing, advising on, 
cooperating in and approving what is 
done before it is done. 

The indicated result is that the 
newspapers ef New Jersey will soon 
begin to receive, in a small way at 
first and perhaps in a larger way 
soon, a class of recruits markedly 
superior to those whom they obtain 
now. More than that, they will wel- 
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come these recruits. The link is es- 
tablished. 
The plan has been set in motion 
without a hint or a thought from any- 
body in the direction of impairing 


academic freedom. It is safe to say 


that newspaper men will be the last 
men in the world to impair that free- 
dom. They have been its most vigor- 
ous defenders in this country in the 
past and in respect to their own con- 


cerns they may be relied upon thor- 
oughly to uphold what they have ex- 
horted so effectively upon others. 

The New Jersey experiment will be 
of especial interest to schools and de- 
partments of journalism which have 
not established sufficiently intimate 
relations with the newspaper profes- 
sion. For schools which have estab- 
lished such relations, it affords means 
for comparison of results. 


Administrative Problems 


Marvin G. OsBorN 
From A. A. T. J. Convention Proceedings. 


HEN I was asked by President 
Crawford to talk before this 
body on the subject of administering 
a journalism depar:ment, I was at 
first somewhat at a loss to know just 
what problems might appropriately 
be taken up, and even after thinking 
over the matter for several days I 
still was not sure that I knew which 
of the divers problems, both petty 
and immense, I should inelude. I re- 
alized, of course, that it was not ex- 
pected that I should occupy the en- 
tire two or three days of the program, 
which would be necessary, I take it, 
for one even to touch upon all the 
problems and difficulties that beset 
those of us who are at the helm of a 
department of journalism. 

I considered the matter a few days 
longer, and gradually out of the 
maze of possibilities, there began to 
emerge about one-half a dozen rather 
conerete problems that I thought it 
might do to discuss. I could think of 
many dozens of others that it would 
not do at all to diseuss. Or, at least, 
if they were discussed properly and 
unreservedly it would hardly make 
polite reading matter in Mr. Mur- 
phy’s JOURNALISM BULLETIN. 

Before taking up the problems that 


I have in mind I might say that I feel 
very keenly that no two departments 
of journalism are organized in ex- 
actly the same way nor do they have 
quite the same relationships with the 
other departments of instruction in 
the college or university, with the ad- 
ministrative officers, the faculty, or 
the student body as a whole. Nor 
are the relationships with the press 
exactly the same, although there is 
probably more uniformity here than 
in the other contacts. 

Many other differences that would 
have bearing on the question of the 
administering of a department might 
be mentioned. Each director doubt- 
less has many special problems that 
grow out of personal experiences, 
personal points of view, training and 
the like, on the part of the director, 
or on the part of his associates, and 
on the part of those with whom the 
department comes into contact. 

But a paper of this kind should 
perhaps deal only with general prob- 
lems, in a general way, if it is to be 
of very wide interest. 

I find that I have managed to con- 
vey to you some idea of what these 
general problems are to be, namely, 
those that are concerned with or grow 
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out of the relationships of the de- 
partment to the press—particularly 
the newspapers of the State, to the 
faculty, and to the student body. 

Early in my career as a teacher of 
journalism, I ran across a statement 
to the effect that the efficiency or the 
success of a department of journalism 
could be measured by the impression 
—favorable impression—it made up- 
on the newspapers. I admit that I 
was duly impressed with this idea, 
and that I gave it a great deal of 
thought, and while I am not yet pre- 
pared to accept it in toto, I still be- 
lieve that the idea has much to com- 
mend it. Of course, I did not take 
the statement to mean that newspaper 
men expect a department of journal- 
ism to teach students to do things 
just as the newspapers do them. I 
believe that most editors realize there 
is much room for improvement in 
their own papers as well as in others, 
and to that extent do they expect or 
at least hope that instruction in jour- 
nalism by the schools will lead to 
such improvement. I believe, there- 
fore, that it is not necessary in order 
to have the confidence of the practi- 
cal newspaper man to teach journal- 
istic methods just as they are prac- 
ticed in the newspaper offices. But 
there is a real danger in getting too 
far away from the practicalities in 
the class-room teaching of any techni- 
eal subject, and it doesn’t take the 
discerning editor very long to sense 
this, especially as he is likely to be 
looking for it. 

To avoid such a danger a constant 
conscious endeavor should be made 
by the department to ‘‘keep its feet 
on the ground’’ by constantly testing 
against the practicalities its methods 
and ideals. These ideals in journal- 
ism, as we all know, constantly tend 
to take wings and soar so far above 
the practical things that our gradu- 
ates upon trying to put into practice 
theories thus gained are likely to 
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find themselves misfits and unable to 
hold their positions in the newspaper 
office long enough even to begin to 
make their good influences felt. While 
if they knew more about newspaper 
practices as they are, the students 
would be better able to fit into the 
scheme of things, and finally have the 
opportunity to put into snecessful 
practice the sound theories they have 
learned in the classroom. 

In passing, I cannot resist the 
temptation to speculate upon the de 
lights that would attend the teaching 
of journalism if we could but set our- 
selves adrift from the stark practie- 
alities and soar to the full Utopian 
heights of idealism and spend the rest 
of our classroom days drifting about 
in a sort of Fourth Estate firmament, 
wafted today by the gentle zephyr of 
academic accuracy, whiling away to- 
morrow on the peak of academic in- 
dependence, and touching, ever and 
anon, at the celestial ports of aca- 
demic justice, academic decency, aca- 
demie trustworthiness, and _ being 
concerned with all the other journal- 
istic principles in the academic sense 
only. 

But while such delightful experi- 
ences are doubtless quite common in 
the teaching of subjects that demand 
academie concern only, they are not 
for us who instruct in the journal- 
istie field. And especially if our in- 
struction, or at least the results of it, 
is to command the respect of the hard- 
headed editors, who employ our grad- 
uates, their views must be accorded 
due respect. 


But, after all, their requirements 
are not hard to meet. If they insist, 
as they do, that students be thor- 
oughly familiar with certain nomen- 
elature and ‘office practice; and are 
inclined, as they are, to judge the 
worth of a course by the students’ 
ability to slug a piece of copy just so, 
or unerringly to use a certain end 
mark, perhaps it is just as well that 
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we ground our students in these 
things. If it is true that many edi- 
tors look deeper into the students’ 
training than the foregoing would in- 
dicate, it is also true that a greater 
number do not—and if we can please 
them by having our students do the 
minor things just as the editors 
would have them done, it is the part 
of common sense and wisdom to do it. 

Finally, I believe that the depart- 
ment of journalism should seek the 
acquaintaneeship of neighboring ed- 
itors, have the students visit their 
plants, and invite the editors to ad- 
dress the students. At the Louisiana 
State University our year of work 
would not seem complete unless we 
had visited the plants of the big daily 
papers in New Orleans, had ‘‘got 
out’’ the annual students’ edition of 
the Baton Rouge State-Times, and 
had had talks from such newspaper 
men as we could press into service. 
Perhaps not the least of the good re- 
sults that come from such contacts is 
the fact that the Louisiana editors 
employ every student that we have 
had ready for a position, and ask for 
more. 


How to deal with the student en- 
rolled for journalism who is mani- 
festly unfitted, either by lacking ap- 
titude or proper preparation, suc- 
cessfully to pursue the courses, is 
an ever present problem of adminis- 
tration, especially at the beginning 
of the session. At least it is and has 
been a problem with us, but after 
wrestling with it for years I believe I 
know its solution. That solution is, 
stating it bluntly, to give the class 
sufficient work to do to make the 
course a real burden and a drudgery 
to the unfit. Such a student soon 
finds that he has ‘‘too many hours’”’ 
scheduled, and presently there comes 
a card from the registrar’s office to 
the effect that so and so _ has 
“dropped’’ journalism. After the 
class has been relieved of such bur- 


den the work may be lightened up a 
bit, but once having struck a fast 
pace it often can be maintained. 

Or, sometimes, I call into the of- 
fice a student whose interest seems to 
be lagging, but who is otherwise 
capable, and have it out with him on 
his failure to do better work. If af- 
ter such a conference and after study- 
ing his case for a while it is evident 
that his chief interest is not in journ- 
alism I have another talk with him 
and frankly advise him to drop the 
course. I explain to such a student 
that it is nothing to his discredit that 
he is not especially interested in 
journalism, that many very fine peo- 
ple are not, but that if he is not in- 
terested please not to remain in the 
course. That usually has the effect 
desired, either of having him drop 
the course, or, in some eases, do better 
work. 

This method applies especially to 
the students in the advanced courses, 
who have a thorough knowledge of 
what the course is. There is, of 
course, more leniency and toleration 
for the student in the first year of the 
work, who is still trying to find him- 
self. But those who enroll again the 
next year, for more advanced work, 
must show both aptitude for and in- 
terest in the course. 


While departments of journalism 
have largely outgrown that phase of 
their existence when they were 
viewed by other departments in the 
college or university with the sus- 
picion and scepticism that attends 
any departure, yet there are still out- 
croppings of that feeling. How to 
deal with that situation, is a delicate 
problem of administration. Of course, 
one way to deal with it would be just 
to ignore it, but I do not believe that 
is the best way. These critical col- 
leagues of ours are often sincere in 
their scepticism. Journalism depart- 
ments are new, comparatively speak- 
ing. We do do things differently. 
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We have upset some cherished tradi- 
tions. We do attract many of the 
most brilliant of the upperclass stu- 
dents. We do, however much we de- 
plore it, occupy an undue amount of 
the spotlight. We are enemies of 
‘*fine’’ writing. 

What have we to offer in extenua- 
tion of such reprehensible conduct 
and practice, in explanation of the 
idea that the newspaper can ever be 
anything else than cheap and tawdry 
and unreliable, in justification of the 
upset of the many cherished academic 
traditions? Very little, I fear, of a 
tangible or convincing nature. We 
can’t point to any revolutionary im- 
provement, or, to our critics, even a 
perceptible improvement, that we 
have wrought in the press of the na- 
tion, of the State, of the city; and 
very often our own college paper, the 
product of our laboratory, confirms 
them in what they say and in what 
they believe. In fact, one of the most 
disheartening things about it all at 
times is the realization that at least 
some of the less discerning of our 
critics have the idea that we teach in 
the journalism classrooms and labor- 
atories, or at least that we stand for, 
the kind of writing—slovenly, inac- 
curate, and unethical—that they too 
often see in print. How unfortunate 
we journalism teachers are, I some- 
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times think, that our students must 
be instructed and must do a large 
part of their practice work out in the 
open, so to speak, with the whole 
world looking on, and that what is 
merely practice is taken to be the 
finished product. It is analagous, jt 
seems, to consider what would be the 
reputation of a teacher of music, say, 
or of public speaking, if the public 
listened in on the students’ practice 
and didn’t know it was merely prae- 
tice but took it to be a concert or a 
debate. One saving thing about it all, 
however, is that our would-be critics 
do not see more than a small portion 
of the errors our students really 
do make. 

In time, departments of journalism 
will be able to point to results and 
accomplishments sufficiently numer- 
ous and definite to be convincing. In 
the meantime perhaps a good prac- 
tice would be, although I have never 
tried it, to issue oceasional circulars 
of information about the work, the 
aims and the ideals of the department. 
Men remarkably well informed in 
other fields have little or no knowl- 
edge of the trends in journalism 
teaching, and they should not be left 
to get their impressions solely from 
whatever newspapers they happen to 
be in the habit of reading. 


The Department at Boston 


H. B. CENTER 


OURSES in Journalism are not 

new at Boston University. I 
have been giving a course in News 
Writing since 1914, and from year to 
year I have extended the work until 
we now offer what we may consider 
the basic professional curriculum— 
Reporting, Copy Editing, Feature 
Writing, Editorial Writing, History 


From A. A. T. J. Convention Proceedings. 


of Journalism—with a course in Eth- 
ies to be added next year. But the 
courses have always been elective, 
and beyond the first year have at- 
tracted very small numbers. 

We have never until this year of- 
fered a degree in Journalism, or any 
degree based upon a specialized pro- 
gram in Journalism. The reasons 
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have been peculiar to us. The work 
in Journalism has from its inception 
been in the curriculum of the College 
of Business Administration, which 
was established only in 1913, and un- 
til 1916 offered evening courses only. 
Students in the College of Liberal 
Arts have been free to elect the 
Journalism Courses, but because of 
program conflicts comparatively few 
have been able to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. And the condi- 
tions of the program in the College 
of Business Administration have been 
such that candidates for its degree 
have been so bound by requirements 
that they have had very little room 
for electives. So, in spite of the fact 
that we have offered courses in Journ- 
alism for 12 years, very few of our 
students have gone into newspaper 
work. 

I have been ambitious for a number 
of years to extend my department, 
but until our curriculum included a 


sufficient number and variety of 
what in Journalism we may call the 
‘‘hackground’’ courses, I could see no 
way of offering an adequate four- 
year course in Journalism. Little by 


little, however, these background 
courses have been added, and _ last 
spring our trustees approved a pro- 
gram for a course leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Journalism. The 
expanded work started this Fall, with 
about 30 candidates registered for the 
journalism degree, and about 40 for 
the certificate program offered in our 
evening division. 

Instruction in Journalism is twen- 
ty years old in other parts of the 
country, but in conservative New 
England only a few colleges have 
made even the beginning with a 
single course in Journalism, and Bos- 
ton University is the first to offer a 
degree program. It is my hope that 
we shall be able to justify our being 
in the years to come; I feel sure that 
if we do, it will be largely because of 


the help and cooperation of the two 
national associations now in session 
here. 

So you see that I should really be 
doing the heavy listening here. I 
venture, however, to attempt to ful- 
fill my assignment, even if I tread 
paths so familiar to you that you 
could walk them in the blackest of 
midnights. 

I feel, however, that I can say lit- 
tle of value upon the specifie topics 
that Professor Crawford intimated I 
might discuss. ‘‘I feel,’’ he said in 
his letter to me, ‘‘that in Journalism 
departments, as in most business or- 
ganizations, there is a good deal of 
administrative waste, and I want to 
get before the teachers suggestions 
for performing important executive 
services to their institutions with the 
greatest economy of time and effort.”’ 
In this connection he suggested hand- 
ling of correspondence, answering of 
inquiries, relations of student organi- 
zations and such matters. 


Unfortunately for the purposes of 
this address, but fortunately, I 
think, for me, the executive work of 
my department does not press with 
any great weight upon me as its head. 
My institution is a College of Busi- 
ness Administration, with emphasis 
upon the last two words. The routine 
of administration is most efficiently 
handled by the central executive of- 
fices of the Dean and Registrar. Only 
such matters are directly handled by 
department heads as need such spe 
cifie attention as those offices cannot 
give. All student records are kept in 
original form, in the central offices ; 
all correspondence, even that which 
originates in department offices, is 
filed there. Students in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism are subject to the 
full faculty committees in all matters 
of scholarship and discipline. Since, 
therefore, I am thus relieved of most 
of the routine administrative work, 


there is little that I can say in regard 
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to it that would be of the slightest 
value to those of you upon whom falls 
the burden of executive detail. 

I do, however, handle inquiries 
from prospective students, and I won- 
der if you all get the same reaction 
that I do from this particular task. I 
am always curious as to just what re- 
ally is going on in the mind of the 
young man or woman who wants to 
‘*study journalism.’’ In many eases 
I fear that the desire is based upon a 
half-baked ambition founded upon 
nothing solider than a reading of the 
tales of Jesse Lynch Williams, or, 
still worse, a visualization of that 
very strange newspaper life that is 
sometimes portrayed upon the silver 
sereen. But it isn’t easy to find that 
out. I am sure of one thing, at least. 
The Department of Journalism is one 
place in which the form letter should 
not be used. And yet what can be 
said individually to these prospective 
students? In letters and interviews 
I do my best to discourage them. If 
their ambition is only half-formed, I 
sometimes succeed. And I am always 
glad when I do succeed, for nothing, 
it seems to me, can be much more 
tragic than the spectacle of a young 
man trying to fit himself for a profes- 
sion for which he is temperamentally 
unfit, and which he may grow to de- 
test before his training is completed. 
Not, however, that the profession of 
Journalism is unique in this respect. 


Women especially present a prob- 
lem here, How much of a place is 
there for women in newspaper work ? 
Is the opportunity for them increas- 
ing as fast as is the proportion of wo- 
men registering for journalism 
courses? My own experience seems 
to tell me that it is not. Unquestion- 


ably there are more women in news- 
paper work than there were twenty- 
five years ago, but their numbers have 
not increased in anything like the 
proportion that the number of men 
in the work has increased. Also it 
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appears, in the East, at least, that 
while men have comparatively little 
trouble in finding places in newspa- 
per work, women by no means find it 
so easy. The attitude of editors is not 
altogether encouraging. They seem 
to feel that while it is desirable to 
have a few women on their staffs, 
nevertheless newspaper work is a 
man’s job, and women are not well 
adapted for it. 

Whether or not that is true, so long 
as editors feel that way about it, the 
head of a Department of Journalism 
in a _ co-educational institution is 
bound to be in a position a bit tick- 
lish. I try to discourage women by 
even exaggerating the difficulties in 
their way. If, in spite of all I can 
say, I fail to discourage them, I salve 
my conscience with the thought that 
if they are really determined to get 
into newspaper work, not even a bil- 
ious city editor can keep them out, 
and so they might just as well start 
with some preparation. And if they 
never get into the work, they at least 
have had as well-rounded an educa- 
tion as they would have received 
through the course for the academic 
degree. 


Nevertheless we rightly emphasize 
the vocational value of our work. 
Therefore if the placing of women 
students in active newspaper work is 
found to be attended with difficulty, 
we should consider what can be done 
to help the situation. Would it be 
possible, through all the departments 
represented in this association, to 
make a census of journalism gradu- 
ates, designed to indicate just how 
many, men and women both, are in 
active newspaper work, how many in 
publicity and other work allied to 
journalism, how many are entirely 
outside the field, and whether these 
are outside by their own wills or be- 
cause they have been unable to place 
themselves. This would require a 
very frank research, but the facts we 
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would learn ought to be of inestima- 
ble value to us. 

Professor Crawford hinted that 
there might be something said on the 
relations of student organizations. 
My own department is so new—new 
at least in separating the journalism 
from the general college curriculum, 
that we have no purely journalism 
organizations. There is a Press Club, 
but it was organized some years be- 
fore my department was established, 
and although it is friendly to the De- 
partment of Journalism, is in no way 
attached to it. Students in the De- 
partment of Journalism are a part of 
the general student body without dif- 
ferentiation of any sort. All socie- 
ties, activities and privileges are open 
to them as to all. No journalism 
fraternity has yet been established at 
Boston University, and I have so far 
opposed whatever slight movements 
there have been toward that end, 
since I have believed that conditions 
would not be ripe for such a fratern- 
ity until there began to develop an in- 
fluential part of the student body 
planning to make journalism a life 
work. In the meantime the journal- 
ism students have for the most part 
found places in the social fraternities. 

In establishing a degree course, my 
first problem, of course, was that of 
curriculum—and that problem we all 
have and always shall have. When I 
tackled the job of making up a provi- 
sional degree program I tell you I 
acquired an overwhelming respect for 
the pioneers in our field. After they 
had ploughed and harrowed the 
ground, my task was comparatively 
easy. I had merely to build upon the 
sure foundation of what had appar- 
ently been tried and found good in 
the older, well-established depart- 
ments of Journalism. 

At the start, however, I faced a 
basic problem which, I believe, is still 
unsettled among us. Should a De- 
partment of Journalism be under- 


graduate, graduate, or a straddle? 

Apparently neither of our associa- 
tions sees with a single eye upon that 
point. A few of us begin journalism 
courses in the Freshman year, most 
of us in the Sophomore, and a few 
require two full years of college work 
before the journalism studies are 
started. 

My decision to place the introduct- 
ory journalism course in the second 
semester of the Freshman year may 
prove to be an error. It seemed to 
me, however, that inasmuch as most 
of our students come to us with their 
choice of vocation already made, it 
would be wise to permit them to begin 
the basic professional study as early 
as possible, and to spread the profes- 
sional program through all four 


years. 

Since our aim is to prepare young 
men and women for newspaper work, 
it seems to me that the sooner they 


begin to think in terms of news, the 
better journalists they are likely to 
make. Thus every background 
course throughout four years is bound 
to a greater or less extent to become 
motivated to the news purpose. 

What are we to consider the gen- 
eral purpose of college training in 
Journalism? If it is merely to turn 
out reporters—more reporters of the 
present prevailing type,—we are 
wasting the students’ time and our 
own. Unless by our training we can 
equip young men to be better report- 
ers, who will eventually make better 
editors and publishers, who will in 
the end give us better newspapers, our 
labor is in vain. 

With the destructive hostile crities 
of the present-day newspaper I have 
little patience. It is easy enough for 
idealistic reformers who have never 
smelled printer’s ink in the raw to 
tell us how a newspaper ought to be 
made. But made for whom? For 
them, or for the millions? To make 
a newspaper so perfect that none but 
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the idealists would read it would be 
easy enough—if only the idealists 
would guarantee the bills! 

To the constructive criticisms of 
practical men the schools and depart- 
ments of journalism will always give 
an attentive ear. The faults of our 
newspapers that they point out, it 
seems to me, are practically all due to 
lack of breadth of knowledge and un- 
derstanding on the part not only of 
reporters, but of editors as well. 

A distinguished Boston editor had 
that in mind when a young man came 
to him for advice on the choice of a 
school in which he might prepare 
himself to be an efficient newspaper 
worker. Which of the schools of 
journalism would the editor recom- 
mend? ‘‘Go to ecollege,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘Keep away from the schools 
of journalism.”’ 

That editor, of course, labors under 
a misapprehension. He views the 
school of journalism as a trade school, 


in which emphasis is placed on tech- 
nique rather than on substance of 
learning. 

It is clear enough that a _ well- 
rounded training in journalism must 
include a certain number of profes- 
sional courses, and a larger number 


of ‘‘background’’ courses. But what 
shall be the proportions of each? As 
I looked over the catalogues of the 
schools last spring I was impressed 
by the fact that there is among us 
no agreement on anything like a set 
standard, I myself feel that there is 
danger of unduly multiplying the 
number of professional courses, either 
elective or required, at the expense 
of those informational background 
studies which must be relied upon to 
give the student that breadth of un- 
derstanding which is indispensable to 
the man who is destined to be more 
than a routine reporter. 

What is a just and fair proportion 
of the professional to the background 
courses? The total of academic hours 


for the bachelor’s degree is pretty 
definitely fixed in American colleges, 
Every required professional course js 
therefore prescribed at the expense of 
an equal number of hours of work in 
the courses that give the much-to-be- 
desired informational background. 
And when I eonsider the breadth of 
the basic information which an eff- 
cient newspaperman ought to possess, 
I confess that I am inclined to be- 
grudge every hour of time spent in 
the study of the technique which we 
all admit is as well if not better ac- 
quired in the newspaper shop itself. 

We are all agreed that the indis- 
pensable background courses are to 
be found mainly in the departments 
of Language and Literature, Govy- 
ernment, Economies, History, Phil- 
osophy and Science. But just what 
do we expect the student to get in 
these courses? It seems to me that 
our departments of Journalism ought 
not to be content with merely pre- 
scribing or suggesting certain courses, 
or with merely requiring a certain 
number of hours in these fields. Are 
we sure that there is a proper moti- 
vation of these courses toward the 
very definite purpose of journalistic 
training—the interpretation of pres- 
ent-day events and tendencies? 

I have seen, in the days before spe- 
cific journalistic training was to be 
had, a good many college men come 
into newspaper work. I have not al- 
ways been impressed by their ability 
to apply the things that they have 
learned, or ought to have learned in 
college to the problem of recording 
present-day life luminously and in- 
telligently. Are we sure that the 
men trained in our departments of 
journalism can do much better? 

Our journalism students get their 
professional training under men who 
know the problems of the daily news; 
they get their background under men 
who too often have no well-developed 
feeling for the newspaper point of 
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view. How are we to secure a proper 
motivation of these courses? The in- 
structors in these departments are 
glad enough to co-operate with us, 
but how can we show them how to co- 
operate in such a way as to get the 
best results? This problem is com- 
plicated by the fact that in these 
courses the journalism students are 
thrown in with those whose approach 
to the subject matter is not at all 
from the newspaper point of view. 


The ideal solution, of course, would 
be the complete segregation of journ- 
alism students under a faculty every 
member of which, no matter what 
might be his subject, had also had 
training in the journalistic point of 
view. But that, of course, is impos- 
sible under present conditions. 


On one thing I am sure we will all 
agree. No college student does 
enough reading. Instructors think 
they do well if by stern requirement 
they can manage to get one or two 
books read collaterally during a 
course. In some institutions there is 
an active market in abstracts or di- 
gests of required readings. Above all 
others the journalism student should 
read, and read, and read some more, 
not only collaterally with his 
courses, but even more outside his 
courses. I am trying to provide for 
something of the sort by assigning 
extra-curriculum readings through- 
out the course, such readings to be 
checked by real examination. The 
subject matter of these courses is yet 
to be prescribed ; their basic purpose 
will be to broaden the student’s range 
of general information and to co-re- 
late his formal studies to the present 
day life which the newspapers record. 


With regard to the professional 
curriculum there are two main ques- 
tions; first, how great a proportion 
of professional courses shall be count- 
ed toward the bachelor’s degree ; sec- 
ond, what results may we reasonably 


expect from these 
courses. 

An examination of the catalogues 
shows that we are pretty well agreed 
on the basic and_ indispensable 
courses. We all appear to offer a 
course in which the student is intro- 
duced to the newspaper; we all em- 
phasize training in the writing of the 
standard types of news story and of 
the feature story ; we all have courses 
in editorial mechanies—copy-editing, 
proof reading, head building, make- 
up; bevond that we are agreed upon 
editorial writing, history of journal- 
ism, professional ethies. Are there 
any beyond these that may be regard- 
ed as indispensable? And if we offer 
additional courses as electives, how 
shall we guard against the over-en- 
thusiasm of the student who, if left 
to himself, would choose every course 
offered in journalism and neglect an 
equal number of hours in the back- 
ground courses? I am wondering if 
it is altogether a sound practice to 
specify a minimum number of journ- 
alism hours as a degree requirement 
without also setting some maximum 
beyond which the candidate for the 
bachelor’s degree may not go. 

The second question, it seems to me, 
we are bound to ask. What should we 
expect of our professional courses— 
perhaps it would be better to put it, 
what ought we to lead our students to 
expect? Several newspaper editors 
with whom I have discussed this 
question complain that our students 
think that college courses are more 
than an equivalent for lack of real 
experience, and that they put an un- 
reasonable value on their services. 
The head of a newspaper employ- 
ment bureau in New England makes 
the same complaint. I cannot believe 
that that attitude on the part of our 
graduates is at all typical; if it is we 
are certainly doing less than we 
should if we fail to make our young 
men understand that even though 
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they have achieved A’s and B’s in 
copy-editing or editorial writing, they 
must nevertheless make their starts 
down among the lowly cubs. Nothing 
will do our schools more harm than 
the superior attitude of know-it-all 
graduates. 

Many newspaper editors accuse us 
of teaching theory and little else. 
This is not just, but we can all ask 
ourselves constantly just how prac- 
tical our work really is. What prae- 
tical working material is there avail- 
able for our professional courses ? 

This problem is familiar to all the 
schools, but it bears with peculiar 
weight upon the schools and depart- 
ments of journalism in the metropol- 
itan centers. The difficulty is that of 
establishing a laboratory which will 
give students in reporting some ex- 
perience in the actual gathering of 
real news. There are, of course, 


many news events that are freely 


open to all—it is easy enough to give 
students practice in covering speeches 
and lectures, and public meetings of 
all sorts. But to turn a student loose 
for practice in the gathering of 
news that is really hard to get, news 
that has to be dug out in the face of 
opposition—that has proved, with me 
at least, to be impracticable. 


I take it that this is not so hard a 
matter in smaller communities. In 
some college towns the Department 
of Journalism can and often does 
conduct a real newspaper, with the 
town, not the college primarily, as 
its field. ‘In communities a_ little 
larger the established local newspa- 
pers may be glad to co-operate by 
making themselves, to a certain ex- 
tent, laboratories for the journalism 
students. But in the metropolitan 
centers this co-operation is not as easy 
to get. It is not that there is open or 
expressed unwillingness to help—in 
Boston my department has had the 
friendliest of sympathy and encour- 
agement—but not to the extent of af- 


fording actual practice to students, 
except perhaps in the covering of the 
smallest: and least difficult of assign. 
ments. 

The college paper is an excellent 
laboratory within its limitations. One 
news publication at Boston Univer. 
sity, a weekly, is wholly in the con- 
trol of the Department of Journal- 
ism; the paper circulates about 7000 
weekly through all ten of the schools 
and colleges that compose the Uni- 
versity; these departments are our 
news districts and runs, and the edi- 
torial organization parallels, as close- 
ly as possible, that of a daily news- 
paper. The students get practice in 
every phase of newspaper work. But 
the news field is necessarily limited 
to university activities, good as far 
as they go, but they go so short a dis- 
tance as almost to justify that hardy 
old wheeze about the city editor and 
the college man looking for a job. 
‘*What experience have you had?” 
‘*T was editor-in-chief of my college 
paper.’’ ‘‘Well, we won’t hold that 
against you!”’ 

Now I am over here looking for an 
answer to what is my own great 
problem—and I feel that some of you 
must have found an answer. What 
can be done to give journalism stu- 
dents, especially those in the big city 
colleges, practical experience in news 
gathering of a wider range than that 
afforded by their college papers? I 
have felt for a long time that if this 
difficulty is at all typical among us, 
we are likely to produce very compe- 
tent rewrite men, but not reporters. 
It is clear enough that in the smaller 
communities the problem can _ be 
solved. But what is the answer for 
departments in the larger cities? 

Now I feel that I have talked a 
good deal without bringing out much 
that is worth-while. I have tried to 
put before you some of the problems 
that I have had to meet in a newly- 
established department of journalism. 
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Supplementary Report on Honorary Societies of 
Journalism Students 


(Held over a year for action) 


See also A. A. S. D. J. Convention Minutes. 

HE national field of the purely honor- 

ary society in journalism is practic- 
ally vacant. Some of the well-established 
national fraternities and sororities are 
seeking to bring up their scholastic stan- 
dards by making various requirements, 
but these are usually fairly low, and seem 
to be sometimes disregarded even when 
theoretically in effect. In some instances 
men have been elected to membership 
who were on the verge of being dropped 
from school on account of their low 
grades. In other instances, students 
pledged on condition of earning the re 
quired grades have been admitted anyway 
when they failed to make those grades. 
Whatever the other benefits from such or- 
ganizations, they can furnish little direct 
incentive to high scholarship under such 
circumstances. 

Moreover, it is hardly logical to assume 
that the national organizations now in 
the field would give up their control over 
the selection of new members and entrust 
it to the official in charge of the univer- 
sity records. Yet that is practically what 
must be done if a fraternity is to be 
placed on a purely honorary basis. 

It may be well first to define the term 
“honorary fraternity” as it is used here, 
especially since some members of this as- 
sociation may have in mind the defini- 
tion given in an article in a recent issue 
of THE JOURNALISM BULLETIN. In that 
article it was stated that: “An honorary 
fraternity lives only on the campus. Its 
members are chosen for their prominence 
on student publications. They may or 
May not be planning on journalism as a 
life work.” This definition does not fit 
the type of society with which this re 
port is concerned, but calls to mind 
rather the “press clubs” found at some 
schools. 

The only kind of “honorary fraternity” 
herein discussed chooses its members, 
not from students who “may or may not 


be planning on journalism as a life 
work,” but from students who are suffi- 
ciently interested in journalism to take 
a full course in a journalism school or 
department of the first rank. The mem- 
bers are chosen, not “for their promi- 
nence on student publications,” but for 
their high scholastic standing in profes- 
sional courses (with certain minimum 
requirements as to grades in academic 
courses). 

The honorary society is not a compet- 
itor of the professional fraternity, and it 
would be unfortunate if the idea that 
they conflict should become widespread. 
They fill different fields, and many of the 
activities permitted to a professional fra- 
ternity would be out of place with an hon- 
orary society. An honorary society does 
not need to have a large program of ac- 
tivities in order to be useful, as is shown 
by Phi Beta Kappa. It is doubtful if it 
would be desirable to put much effort or 
expense into the national organization of 
an honorary society. Almost the only 
important consideration nationally would 
be that membership requirements should 
be kept on the same high level all over 
the country. 

It would doubtless be out of place in 
this report to suggest indorsement of any 
specific organization, but it may be per- 
missible to point out that there is one 
honorary society now in existence (at the 
University of Missouri), with a history 
covering fifteen years as a local organi- 
zation. It admits senior students and a 
few juniors (both men and women) 
purely on the basis of grades, although 
a person of high scholarship may be 
barred because of defects of moral char- 
acter. Without attempting a large pro- 
gram of achievements, it has acquired 
some ‘ocal standing and seems to be a 
favorable influence in encouraging inter- 
est in scholarship. 

For the committee, 

R. S. MANN. 


The Bowles Award 
The Bowles Award in the first Na- 
tional Community Daily Newspaper 
Contest was won by the Bloomington, 


Illinois, Pantagraph. 


Daily papers 
published in cities and communities 
of less than 50,000 population were 
— for this contest. 
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Editorials 


The Convention in New York 


The conventions in New York were regarded as unusually successful by 
the teachers from all parts of the country who were in attendance. The con- 
vention city of the future will have a hard time to equal the program and ar. 
rangements of the 1925 meeting. Columbia University, New York University, 
and the various newspapers and clubs of New York city showed a friendliness 
and interest in the activities of the organizations that will be remembered with 


pleasure. Participation of active journalists in the meetings was an inspira- 
tion to the visitors. 


The Convention Proceedings 

Regular features of the present issue of THE JOURNALISM BULLETIN are 
supplemented by addresses and official records of the conventions. Several 
outstanding addresses have been reserved for later numbers of the magazine. 
THE BULLETIN does not attempt to print the proceedings in this issue and the 
.material included should not be interpreted as representing the scope of the 
program. Of necessity the reports must be scattered through several issues. 

Convention addresses in the March BuLLETIN will include: Relation be- 
tween Cultural and Technical Courses in Journalism, by John W. Cunliffe 
and A. L. Stone; Background Studies in Preparation for Journalism, Nelson 
Antrim Crawford; The Non Professional Student in Journalism, John C. 
Simmons and Harry T. Baker; Agriculture’s Story in the Dailies, C. E. 
Rogers, the Placement Bureau for Journalism, Grant M. Hyde. The third 
part of Allan Nevins’ Literary Criticism in America, and other regular 
features will be included. 


The Matter of Fraternities 

A considerable amount of space in this number is given to the reports 
of the committees on fraternities. In general, existing nationals are criticized 
because of their high fees, their aloofness from the professional course as such, 
their lack of a definite, clearly defined purpose, their standards and methods 
of elections, their emphasis on activities in which the professional advantage 
is small. The association of schools favored low fees, journalistic activities of 
a professional character, and recognition of students of high scholarship. 
Whether these things are to be accomplished by organizations already in the 
national field, or by expansion of local organizations, is for existing nationals 
to say. It seems clear from the crystallization of opinion in the past few 
years that a national honor society with a minimum scholarship requirement 
and faculty participation in the selection of members is at hand. Of course, 
such a society will be professional in character. Teachers have pursued a 
policy of watchful and patient waiting in the hope that existing organizations 
would enter the field. With many of them it has been a period of hopeful 
waiting. 

But the motion recently passed by the national convention to defer action 
for one year indicates that the teachers feel the best interests of the schools 
demand an early solution of the problem. They have cleared the slate for one 
year. During that year it is up to the various organizations to put their 
28 
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houses in order with a view to their existence twenty-five years from now. 
When the schools have professional social fraternities and professional honor- 
ary fraternities what other kind will they need? 


Earnings in Journalism 

Students of medicine in the high grade professional schools report that a 
consideration of the financial rewards of their profession is never mentioned 
during the entire course. Many of them have entered the professional world 
without having heard a single discussion of fees or expenses. That is as it 
should be. The fact that teachers of journalism are interested in the financial 
returns (not rewards) in journalism is no indication that they are considering 
their work from the commercial point of view. They recognize that it is their 
business to know what the returns are in journalism, in the interest of ac- 
curacy and truth. Rewards or profits occupy no larger a place in their scheme 
of instruction or life than they do in the schools of law or medicine. The work 


of a journalist is concerned with humanity, not the dollar sign. 


Earnings in Journalism 


Report of A. A. T. J. Committee on Salaries 


last 


IS committee was appointed 
spring for the purpose, according to 
President Crawford, of reporting “as to 
the salaries paid in the various types of 
journalistic work throughout the United 


States.” Starting under the original bur- 
den of having to try to find a norm or 
average in a field in which everybody 
knows enormous variations to exist, the 
committee was further handicapped by a 
change-of chairmanship made on the 
eve of the summer vacation, when James 
Melvin Lee of New York University 
found it necessary to resign and E. W. 
Allen, of, Oregon was drafted in his 
stead. Neither Mr. Crawford, the per- 
petrator, nor the victim, who is the 
writer of this report, realized at the time 
how much the committee’s work would 
be slowed up by the delay in communi- 
cations necessitated by the great dis- 
tances involved. The committee has no 
apologies to offer, but wishes to make it 
plain that this report has to be prepared 
without waiting for some of the infor- 
mation which we had hoped to include, 
and is the work of a chairman who is 
compelled to shape up the material with- 
out the privilege of submiting it to his 
colleagues. 

The other members of this committee 
are Professor M. G. Osborn, of Louisiana, 


Professor W. A. Sumner of Wisconsin, 
Professor H. H. Herbert of Oklahoma, 
and Harry B. Center, Boston. The mem- 
bers of the committee besides drawing 
upon their own rather extensive knowl- 
edge of salary conditions took pains to 
consult a number of well informed edi- 
tors, and to check up on the returns in 
other ways. Professor Center was able 
to enlist the valuable cooperation of the 
Fernald exchange of Springfield, which 
for 27 years has been in the business of 
placing newspaper men all over New 
England, and Professor Sumner called 
to the aid of the committee Professor C. 
D. Byrne of South Dakota, Professor C. 
E. Rogers of Kansas, and Professor W. 
P. Lockwood of Minnesota. The com- 
mittee also has had access to certain cor- 
respondence carried on last year by a 
graduate student in the University of 
Oregon, Mr. Raymond D. Lawrence, with 
a list of journalists selected from Who’s 
Who in America. It may be interesting 
to state as a digression that Mr. Law- 
rence first found 3,708 persons in Who’s 
Who who were connected with journal- 
ism, and that his final list, after he had 
eliminated those whose connection with 
journalism appeared incidental rather 
than essential, left him with 2,350. Un- 
der his definition of journalism, there- 
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fore, it appears that more than one- 
eleventh of America’s notable personal- 
ities are journalists, and that journalism 
is a broad road to fame whether it leads 
to wealth or not. Mr. Lawrence pro- 
ceeded to interrogate a random 250 of 
these journalists from Who’s Who, con- 
stituting about 10 per cent of the whole 
number, also fifty-five members of the 
press gallery of congress constituting 
about half of the gallery, and 100 city 
editors of papers of more than 100,000 
circulation taken from the lists pub- 
lished by Editor and Publisher. While 
Mr. Lawrence’s purposes were not iden- 
tical with those of this committee, some 
of his results are pertinent and he has 
kindly consented to their being used. 


At the time this paper was being pre- 
pared it happened that a list of 160 for- 
mer journalism students at the Univer- 
sity who are now actively engaged in the 
profession became available, and the com- 
mittee’s questionnaire was sent to them 
also. 

While this whole aggregate of source 
material appears rather formidable, still 
the committee regretfully reports that it 
connot be collated into satisfactory tab- 
ulation, nor the result given out as sci- 
entific research. The answers are too 
frequently and too variously qualified, 
and it is altogether too obvious that 
neither editors nor writers have any very 
consistent idea as to just how well com- 
pensated their profession is. The meth- 
od used was essentially that of asking 
the persons in closest touch with the sit- 
uation to set down the figures their ex- 
tensive experience had taught them to 
regard as usual and normal. 


This paper, therefore, is set forth with 
the request that it be judged not as a 
compilation of statistics but as an infor- 
mal presentation of the salary and in- 
come situation as that appears against a 
rather extensive background of qualified 
professional opinions. Its findings may 
have some significance to those charged 
with formulating the curricula of prep- 
aration for journalism. 


The committee’s questionnaire was in- 
tent on gaining information on three 
points: First, the economic return re- 
ceived by a young man entering journal- 
ism at the age of 25; second, the reason- 
able economic expectations for this same 
young man when he should become an 
experienced reporter 35 years old, and 
third, what he could expect of economic 
return if he should find himself at 45, a 


reporter or desk man in a non-executive 
position. These questions were asked for 
cities over 1,000,000 population, for cit. 
ies between 150,000 and 1,000,000, and for 
smaller cities supporting weeklies. The 
committee also wanted to know what 
proportion of a journalist’s income comes 
from salary and what from correspond. 
ence and other professional activity. [It 
also wanted comparative figures for mag. 
azines. trade journals, and publicity 
work. 


As to results, $25 a week appears to be 
regarded as a usual average wage for an 
inexperienced reporter 25 years old. This 
seems to be as true in one part of the 
country as another. This, of course, does 
not mean that this amount is standard or 
anything like it; merely that those be 
ginners that fall below this amount are 
balanced by others that earn as much 
more. 


Ten years later, when the young man 
is an experienced newspaper worker 35 
years old, it is much harder to arrive at 
an average. One person reporting from 
the industrial Eastern states thinks that 
between $35 and $40 a week, or, say, 
$1900 a year would represent an aver- 
age; another, from Minnesota, thought 
the average might be as high as $4,000 
or as low as $2,500—unless indeed, he 
misunderstood the question and was giv- 
ing the range. If the different returns 
are averaged the resultant is exactly 
$2,500 with the estimates symmetrically 
grouped about that sum. 


In another ten years, the young man 
has entered middle age and has arrived 
at 45, the point when his powers should 
be at their maximum and his usefulness 
greatest. These ten years should have 
constituted his prime, the period of most 
rapid progress. Yet the testimony of the 
questionnaires is quite definite on this 
point: some think the reporter or copy- 
reader of 45 is worth $500 a year more 
than the same man at 35, (our New Eng- 
land data implies $1,000 more), but many 
think increasing age and _ experience 
mean nothing at all, and a considerable 
number set down a distinct decline in 
earning power. 


At this point it may be of interest to 
inject some comparable figures from an- 
other country. In England there is a 
union scale, maintained by the National 
Union of Journalists for the class of 
work here considered. The London sal- 
cording to the type of paper, or $2,130 
ary scale is eight and nine guineas ac- 
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and $2,398 a year approximately. Our 
own figures leave New York and Chicago 
out of account in this report, both for 
sake of brevity and to avoid questions of 
cost of living, ete., which apparently 
leave the metropolitan reporter with 
some advantage over his brother in the 
smaller city, but with how much advan- 
tage it would be impossible to say. Turn- 
ing then to the English cities of smaller 
size, we find the salary scale varies from 
three pounds five shillings to three 
pounds fifteen shillings, or $26 to $29 a 
week, or $1,352 to $1,500 a year. These 
are minimum wages, beneath which a 
newspaper cannot go except for very 
young and inexperienced workers, while 
the American figures represent averages; 
and the English data also represent mere 
salary while the American figures here 
quoted include earnings from correspon- 
dence and other writing averaging 10 to 
25 per cent of the salary. It would ap- 
pear therefore that the American figures 
are more favorable unless the English 
journalists earn much more than ours do 
from their incidental writing—a _ fact 
upon which we have no data. 

So much for the first questionnaires. 
Now for the interpretation. The commit- 
tee will submit, without arguing the 
point, that under present American con- 
ditions $3,000 is a low income for an ed- 
ucated professional man, between the 
ages of 36 and 45, living under city con- 
ditions. Comparative figures are diffi- 
cult to obtain but the following state- 
ment as to lawyers is the carefully con- 
sidered conclusion of the dean of a law 
school with experience both in the Mid- 
dle West and on the coast: 

“At twenty-five years of age, and for 
some years thereafter, the young lawyer 
is lucky if he makes more than a living, 
or even if his income is greater than his 
outgo. Many become discouraged in this 
phase and leave the profession. 

“At thirty-five the young lawyer is ap- 
proaching his prime, which seems to 
come at about 40. Many of them are 
just making a living, earning between 
$2,000 and $3,000, but some are earning 
large amounts. The lawyer’s overhead 
is larger than many persons think. In 
my judgment the average of all lawyers, 
in cities of the size you have in mind in 
your journalism inquiry are making, at 
the age of 35, over office expenses, an av- 
erage income of between $4,000 and 
$5,000. Of course, this average does not 
include those who have failed and 
dropped out. At 45, ten years later, my 


judgment is that the average income is 
between $6,000 and $7,000.” 

Can this difference in compensation 
between lawyers and journalists be ac- 
counted for under any generally recog- 
nized economic laws? Even if it cannot, 
the following considerations have some 
bearing: 

1. The assertion was made above that 
$3,000 was an unsatisfactory income for 
an educated professional man in the 
prime of life. Mr. Lawrence’s evidence 
seems to establish two points—that two 
years of collegiate instruction is all the 
successful writing journalist of today 
has, upon the average, and less than that 
for the desk man as represented by suc- 
cessful city editors: also that journalists 
who have received more thorough and 
more prolonged education are inclined to 
believe that journalism offers them sat- 
isfactory compensation as compared with 
other professions. Few even of the most 
highly educated journalists have invested 
in education anything like the typical 
lawyer’s seven expensive years. 

2. Lawyers’ averages include all the 
geniuses in their profession, even those 
who become, virtually, bankers, promot- 
ers, or financiers, and exclude the large 
number who are unsuccessful and drop 
out. Journalists’ averages, on the other 
hand, exclude the representatives of this 
same practical entrepreneur type which is 
fairly numerous in journalism, as soon 
as their characteristic activity develops, 
and at the other end include thousands 
of routine workers at set tasks demand- 
ing no great originality or vigor, who 
perhaps if lawyers, would drop out of 
the profession and ¢ease to affect the av- 
erages. 

3. This raises the point which should 
really be the basis of any thorough in- 
vestigation into the economics of journ- 
alism: What becomes of the old report- 
ers? This is not quite the same question 
as appeared in our questionnaire. That 
was—What pay does a reporter or non- 
executive desk maan receive at the age 
of 45? The answer on the average was 
$3,000, more or less, no great advance 
over what he had received at 35. It may 
be, therefore, that the reporter’s job and 
the copyreader’s desk are mere passing 
incidents in the successful journalist’s 
career, employments he ought to pass 
through and wash his hands of in his 
early thirties, hastening to get on to the 
really significant posts in his profession. 
It may be exceedingly unfortunate for 
the nation and for civilization that the 
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best reporters should be encouraged to 
get out of reporting, but if it is the fact 
that they are it is a good thing to know 
and to take into consideration in arrang- 
ing curricula. 

If under our commercial order, our 
successful young graduate is not going 
to be allowed by society to be a reporter 
for more than a very few years, what is 
he going to do? To what functions 
should he expect to devote his life, and 
for what kind of permanent work should 
his curriculum prepare him? In other 
words, it is important to us to know re- 
alistically, actually, what does become 
of the old reporters? For a glance at the 
curricula offered in many places shows 
that many institutions are laying all 
their emphasis upon work which so0- 
ciety persists in regarding as within the 
capabilities of a bright youngster and for 
which it refuses to pay wages that will 
long detain a grown man of the success- 
compelling sort. 

With the idea, then, that the old re- 
porter of the superior type must be 
sought elsewhere than on the street or at 
the copy desk, the task began of tracing 
him to his lair. 

Who’s Who for 1924-25 revealed 2,350 
Of these about 2,000 had 


journalists. 
once been reporters and were presum- 


ably leading successful lives in their 
middle age. Few were still active re- 
porters on salary. On analysis it proved 
that of this group of reporters and ex- 
reporters about one-third classified 
themselves as_ primarily journalistic 
writers, branching out and including 
along with newspapers the magazines, 
writers of books on’ matters of current 
interest (which are included as being a 
high phase of journalism), war corre- 
spondents, foreign correspondents, feat- 
ure writers and editorial writers, but not 
counting fiction writers. A characteris- 
tic of this group was superior education 
running as high as seven years of uni- 
versity work but averaging between two 
and three years. 

Another third had worked into execu- 
tive positions, as managers, editors, desk 
men, readers, directors, owners, and had 
attained rating in Who’s Who on other 
grounds than as writers. A characteristic 
of this group was the surprisingly small 
amount of formal education. 


A final third is extremely hard to clas- 
sify on account of its very miscellaneous 
character. These are persons formerly 
active in journalism but who are now 
more than halfway out of the profession 


as its limits are usually defined. By far 
the largest single element in this group 
consists of fiction writers. Professors of 
journalism also are included here. Only 
those who were once definitely journal. 
ists are included and the proportion of 
fiction writers is surprisingly large. 
Most of them seem to be in and out of 
journalism from time to time. Probably 
in a British nomenclature these persons 
would read their title clear to inclusion 
as journalists, but American practice 
(unfortunately, the writer believes) 
tends to give the word journalist a nar- 
row interpretation. 


Besides these ex-reporters, there is a 
group about half as large as any one of 
the three thirds enumerated above which 
consists of men trained in other profes- 
sions who are working their way into 
journalism later in life. A doctor takes 
to writing articles about medicine, 
achieves success, enlarges his field, and 
becomes essentially a journalist prefer- 
ring it to medicine. A clergyman be 
comes editor of a religious weekly and 
more and more a writer and less of a 
preacher. A college professor finds his 
pen is earning him more than his salary 
and finally abandons his salary. 


It is therefore, only by including in our 
conception of journalism the kind of 
things successful reporters actually do 
in their later years that we can fairly 
consider journalism a good profession, 
and one offering a satisfactory economic 
future for a young man. 

Representative numbers of men in all 
the categories mentioned in this paper 
were asked whether they considered 
journalism an underpaid profession in 
comparison with others demanding 
equal ability. Roughly speaking, and not 
desiring to anticipate Mr. Lawrence's 
own use of his data, we may say that 
about half of these men, speaking of 
journalism in its broader aspect as they 
saw it and not as restricted to routine 
reporting and copy-desk work, considered 
it as a good profession, either better 
paid, all things considered, than most of 
the others or as showing no general dif- 
ference. The other half thought the 
same talents applied in some other call- 
ing would bring greater reward than in 
journalism. 


One curious point is noted amid the 
general ignorance in the journalistic 
world as to what journalists earn. It be- 
came apparent that the writers think 
they earn more than the desk executives 
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and the desk men think they earn more 
than the writers. 

Who’s Who is not an altogether satis- 
factory basis for an economic discussion 
for the reason the economic success is 
not highly rated by this publication. In 
particular, there is unquestionably a 
very large leakage of successful talent 
from journalism into semi-journalistic 
and very profitable activities connected 
with publishing, printing, advertising, 
more or less respectable phases of pub- 
licity or so-called “public relations,” and 
also into politics, and public service, ed- 
ucation, and business management. 
Owners of prosperous small city papers 
are an enviable class but are seldom 
noticed in Who’s Who. 

If the facts covering all this compli- 
cated field could be collected, it would 
certainly help define the problem faced 
by the schools of journalism. Rigid fact- 
ual research might be achieved under the 
following plan but it would involve a 
good deal of work. 

Half a dozen schools, scattered geo- 
graphically, might each obtain confiden- 
tially from a leading paper in its vicinity 
a complete payroll of a fixed date, say 
twenty, or twenty-five years ago. Then 
the subsequent economic history of each 
man listed might with considerable labor 
be traced. The facts elicited could be co- 
ordinated with age and type of educa- 
tion and the whole would furnish a mon- 
umental datum against which the achieve- 
ments of the graduates of the schools of 
journalism could be measured in the fu- 
ture. 

In this connection, it may be said that 
the present indications are that journ- 
alism graduates are going to do consid- 
erably better in an economic way than 
anything indicated in this paper. This is 
no time to proclaim it from the house- 
tops—the data are still too new and too 
scattered—but the writer has reasons to 
believe that the male graduates of his 
school are earning in salary and space 
checks and in profits from newspaper 
property acquired from earnings about 
$100 per year for each year of the indi- 
vidual’s age: in other words $2500 at 25, 
$3000 at 30, and with every prospect of 
continuing at this rate of increase for 
years to come. 

It is noticeable that the journalism 
graduate is less dependent upon the sal- 
ary and counts more on his general writ- 
ing for sale than does the average Amer- 
ican journalist. It was a surprise to find 
how little the writing journalist usually 


earns “on the side.” Even the Washing- 
ton correspondents reported almost noth- 
ing from book royalties and little from 
magazine articles. 

The general conclusion is that it is un- 
wise to encourage young men to expect 
a satisfactory economic return from an 
aptitude in journalism that is restricted 
to straight reporting, copyreading, make- 
up, etc. The course should be directed 
toward qualifying the graduate to turn 
his hand to thoroughly creditable maga- 
zine contributions, to an understanding 
of contemporary life deep enough to jus- 
tify him occasionaally in venturing upon 
a journalistic book, a book about the af- 
fairs of the day and in line with his other 
writing experience, or, on the other hand, 
should train him in the problems of busi- 
ness management and mechanical pro- 
duction. cultivating his independence and 
any aptitude he may have for financial 
responsibility. At Oregon our more suc- 
cessful graduates present the following 
representative experiences: A—salary on 
daily paper $50, incidental writing $50, 
total $5,000 a year four years out of col- 
lege. B—$25,000 newspaper nearly paid 
for out of earnings, 6 years out of col- 
lege. C—$60 a week salary three years 
out of college, prospect of buying a pa- 
per. D—entirely out of earnings and 
profits bought three newspapers, sold 
one, and now running the largest of the 
three. Loans nearly paid off, five years 
out of college. E—novelist, making over 
$20,000 a year. Out of our list of 160 
there is a fairly respectable number of 
cases similar to these, as well as some 
cases where the career is not far differ- 
ent from the results of the questionnaire. 
As to the young women very few who 
have been graduated are in any sense 
large money makers, but we are encour- 
aged to believe that the average gradu- 
ate of a competent journalism course is 
likely to find the economic side of his 
life satisfactory. As to the other re 
wards, the pleasure that one gets out of 
life, the continued interest in the work, 
the feeling that one is alive and in touch 
and accomplishing something useful, this 
was a note that was sounded through al- 
most all of the returned questionnaires 
sent out to successful journalists by Mr. 
Lawrence, and one which is sounded by 
every returning graduate. For all its 
seamy side, it is a good profession, and 
we ail love it. 


For the committee, 
ERIC W. ALLEN. 
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IS committee was appointed last 

spring to bring before the present 
meeting in shape for discussion the 
general matter of departmental profes- 
sional and honorary fraternities. The 
committee consists of Dean A. L. Stone 
of Montana, Prof. Robert Stanley Mann, 
of Missouri, Dean Eric W. Allen, of Ore- 
gon. The Association of Teachers has 
appointed a similar committee consisting 
of Professor F. W. Beckman of Iowa 
State College, Doctor Helen O. Mahin, of 
Kansas, and Everett W. Smith, of Stan- 
ford. These two committees have planned 
to work together, and we supplied Mr. 
Beckman with our questionnaire and 
plans, but this report is being prepared 
without having heard from him and con- 
tains little more than the results of the 
inquiry prosecuted among our own mem- 
bers. 

By way of introduction, it may be well 
to emphasize our full realization that the 
Schools do not own the fraternities. Nor 
are we in a position gracefully to indulge 
in harsh or supercilious criticism. What- 
ever opinions may be brought out by this 
report or in any discussion that may fol- 
low, our conclusions can scarcely take 
the form of unsolicited advice to the stu- 
dent members, to the alumni, or to the 
National officers of any organization. 

If we find any faults in the existing sit- 
uation, it is competent only for us to at- 
tempt to discover to what extent we our- 
selves are to blame, and to determine our 
own future attitude toward the fraterni- 
ties with the sole purpose of contributing 
to their betterment as educational and 
professional agencies. 

It has been no easy task to study the 
returned questionnaires and attempt to 
reduce the points of agreement to a re 
port which should be brief, constructive, 
and reasonably urbane. In general, the 
following is probably a safe generaliza- 
tion: the faculty man would regard the 
fraternity as successful if its main pur- 
pose and effect were to work upon the 
morale of the undergraduate and to leave 
him at graduation with a better-digested 
education and with a finer appreciation of 
what is good in the profession. This 
ideal crops out in many ways in the re- 
turns; it is the faculty theory, but it is 


The Fraternity Question 
A. A. 8. D. J. Committee on Fraternities 


significant that few seem to think that it 
is being in any large degree attained. 
The thing that is being accomplished— 
and accomplished quite  efficiently—igs 
something quite different—the building 
up of a larger and ever larger organiza- 
tion, for what ultimate purpose remains 
to be seen. The policy of Sigma Delta 
Chi, «he fraternity that bulks largest in 
mos: of the reports, is stated by various 
office: of the fraternity as being to place 
more and more emphasis upon the es. 
tablishing of a powerful alumni organiza- 
tion, in the belief that when established, 
this body of working journalists will be 
helpful in working toward the improve. 
ment of standards in the American press 
in ways as yet undefined. In the mean- 
time the undergraduates are being used 
for the purpose of extending the scope 
of the organization, for adding to the 
numbers enrolled, establishing new 
branches, and amassing funds that will 
give the future graduate body a firm 
financial basis. 

The first question to be discussed would 
therefore seem to be a really fundamental 
one. Before we undertake to criticise 
the fraternities, we ought to be clear as 
to whether we think they are failing to 
attain the ends they set for themselves 
or whether we feel they are setting for 
themselves the wrong aims. 

The clearest expression both of this 
point of view and of the criticism that 
must arise in the mind of any serious 
teacher who represents this faculty atti- 
tude is contained in the following words 
from Northwestern written by Professor 
Harrington: “The fraternities seem to me 
to lack purpose ... They need constant 
urging ...A better scheme than fra- 
ternities is the plan followed by our club 
called the Medill Journalists . . . The 
dues are very small... It is more pro- 
fessional than the fraternities and calcu- 
lated to arouse more interest and reduce 
expenses of pins, social affairs, etc... .” 
These are the sort of activities most of 
the teachers appear to approve in their 
returns, whether they are carried out by 
the fraternities or independently. At 
Wisconsin, Sigma Delta Chi itself has 
been led to function largely in securing 
and entertaining journalistic lecturers as 
the Medill club does at Northwestern. 
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Similarly at Oregon Sigma Delta Chi de 
votes most of its meetings to discussion 
of journalistic problems and conditions, 
usually after a talk by some visiting ed- 
itor. At Northwestern, Professor Har- 
rington continues, Sigma Delta Chi re 
stricts itself to a single general activity, 
the Gridiron Banquet, of which he ap- 
proves, although noting that the affair 
takes a lot of time. “Nationalization,” 
he says, “is all right to a limited extent. 
I can’t see that National organization is 
improving morale but it rather fosters 
machinery that is not worth the effort of 
building up.” 

Mr. Harrington is quoted at length be- 
cause his statement is extremely repre 
sentative. It is typical in three ways: 
first, it expresses the feeling that we need 
an informal agency which without great 
expense will succeed in advancing edu- 
cational ends and inculcating profession- 
al interest among undergraduates upon 
the campus; second, it finds that the 
present fraternities are not concentrat- 
ing their efforts in this direction; and 
third, he is from Missouri in assuming 
the position of needing to be shown the 
value of the ends toward which the fra- 
ternities are as a matter of fact bending 
their efforts. This feeling seems fairly 
general. 

The activities of the fraternities re- 
ported in the returns are included in the 
following list. Those of which everyone 
seems to approve are: 

1. The promotion of professional lec- 
tures. 

2. The holding of discussion groups. 

3. Serving as an organizing group for 
meetings to bring together fraternity and 
non-fraternity students. 

4 Serving as a professional luncheon 
club. 

5. Giving honor where honor is due, 
by electing superior students to member- 
ship. (This last named function has been 
given up by one of the fraternities.) 

The activities which used to excite dis- 
approval seem largely to have disap- 
peared at the fraternities’ own initiative 
—at least, they play almost no part in 
the returns. They were: 

1. Undignified public initiation cere- 
monies. 

2. Jazz publications by neophytes, us- 
ually very poor technically. 

There is also a third class of activities 
which are at present bulking larger than 
either of the others; and which are more 
entitled to serious consideration by this 
body. They are: 


1. Stunts, publications, parties, din- 
ners, and commercial enterprises, which 
are engineered neither for inherent bene- 
fit nor for enjoyment but for the purpose 
of raising money. 

2. Activities, often very costly in time 
and energy, which are undertaken for the 
purpose of advertising the School, the 
University, or the Fraternity. 

3. Activities of comparatively little 
benefit to the student which are under- 
taken at the request of the head of the 
department, such as managing conven- 
tions, institutes, conferences, etc. 

4. Time spent in fulfilling demands of 
the National Secretary, Editor, Treas- 
urer, etc., in attending national conven- 
tions, in discussing fraternity business, 
in choosing, electing and initiating mem- 
bers, and in a large variety of routine 
detail which takes up the whole time of 
some of the meetings. 

The four sorts of activity listed above, 
are variously regarded by the different 
Schools. All apparently wish they could 
be minimized. Some regard most of them 
as mildly beneficial when not carried too 
far; some consider them detrimental to 
scholarship. The general view is one of 
doubt as to whether the large cost in 
money and energy is repaid by the bene 
fit received. 

It is undoubtedly true, as was pointed 
out in one return, that these problems 
are merely the journalism department’s 
share in the general problem of student 
“activities.” The point we wish to make 
here is that we ourselves cannot escape 
our share of responsibility for the char- 
acter of the tasks which the student as- 
sumes and which take up so much of his 
spare time. It is true throughout the 
whole field of student “activities” that 
these processes have developed far be- 
yond the point where they represent 
merely the spontaneous. ebullition of 
youthful energy. Just as there can be 
found behind the student who is worked 
up to a pitch of enthusiasm over an ath- 
letic contest numerous adults drawing 
salaries large or small for the purpose 
of getting him excited, the same is true 
in our own department. The student is 
worked upon by adults and made what he 
is. The paid coach demands the rally, 
the paid graduate manager promotes it, 
sporting editors and sports writers work 
up its publicity at space rates or on sal- 
ary, ambitious presidents and deans ad- 
dress it, and all have a selfish purpose in 
getting the student excited. I have no- 
ticed recently that even in the remote 
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west graduate managers are now paying 
comfortable salaries to press agents. 

In other branches of his daily life the 
student is worked upon in the same way. 
His very loyalty to his social fraternity 
is insured by a travelling loyalty expert 
who travels from chapter to chapter sing- 
ing Fraternitas uber alles. Deans of 
men and deans of women standardize his 
spare hours and work upon him through 
the upperclassmen in the house. Salar- 
ied debate coaches now wring a living out 
of the volubility which he used to exer- 
cise just as freely and to just as good ef- 
fect without them. 

In the light of all the above, we ought 
to look critically and suspiciously at the 
idea that the student has suddenly been 
seized with such an enthusiasm for ad- 
vertising his alma mater that he has not 
time to study; with such a rage for or- 
ganizing departmental activities that he 
cannot loaf and philosophize and invite 
his soul; with such a craze for running 
around in little circles that he does not 
care to proceed quietly and systematic 
ally to the obtaining of a sound educa- 
tion. It is to be suspected that the pro- 
fessor of journalism often uses the stu- 
dent for departmental and administrative 
ends, and it may even be this same pro- 
fessor who is so graceless as to complain 
of these activities and distractions. The 
most doubtful educationally of the activ- 
ities listed can perhaps be laid at the 
door of the journalism professor; the 
money raising enterprises are mostly at 
the behest of the national officers of the 
fraternities, who also, are most of them 
adults—and adults who are the product 
of our own training and presumably actu- 
ated by ideals absorbed while under our 
tutelage. These officers tell us that they 
are attempting to hold expenses and time 
spent in routine to the absolute minimum 
that is compatible with the ambitious 
programs they set for the fraternities: 
elaborate employment bureaus, endowed 
publications, centralized records, frequent 
national conventions with compulsory at- 
tendance, and high operating efficiency. 
These policies are not within our juris- 
diction; they are definitely determined, 
have been thoroughly discussed, are 
pretty well under way, and the fraterni- 
ties are likely to stand or fall by them as 
they are to change them upon any repre 
sentation from us. The process of raising 
the money, however, affects in numerous 
ways the conditions under which we must 
do our work. 

Every school reporting appears to be 
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friendly to the fraternities. Yet only one 
report—that of Will H. Mayes, of Texas— 
fails to express the feeling that expenses 
are pretty high; some few find them al- 
most ruinously so. Only one school— 
Wisconsin—seems to have solved the 
financial problem through the promotion 
of that type of activities which all are 
united in regarding as educational and, 
in a dignified sense, professional. The 
students there make a_ substantial 
amount by staging journalistic lectures. 

As to other points in the questionnaire: 
The fraternities appear upon the whole 
to select what the teachers consider 
about the right proportion of students— 
25 per cent, on the average—and at the 
right time in the course—about half way 
between matriculation and graduation. 
The publications are regarded as being 
hopeful and potentially useful. The stu- 
dents are very successful in avoiding any 
suggestion of snobbishness or exclusive 
mess and the non-fraternity student has 
no complaint. One careful observer re- 
marks that the men are slightly too easy- 
going in admitting members while the 
women are, if anything, too particular. 
Most of the teachers favor autonomy for 
local chapters in educational and profes- 
sional activities, and a simplified national 
direction in organization routine. Na- 
tional conventions, which were comment- 
ed on in about half of the returns, were 
regarded as having very little effect upon 
members of the chapter other than the 
delegate, and as seldom being the means 
of introducing inspiration or new ideas 
among the undergraduates. Several sug- 
gest less frequency. 

The question of residential fraternities 
was introduced into the questionnaire, 
but all members disclaimed first hand 
knowledge on the subject except Mis- 
souri, where the plan had proved unsuc- 
cessful, and Wisconsin, where it was, and 
at latest reports, still is, proving a de- 
gree of success at which Dr. Bleyer ex- 
presses gratification. He says there are 
one for men and one for women, each of 
five years standing, and each now pur- 
chasing a chapter house. They do not 
interfere with Sigma Delta Chi or Theta 
Sigma Phi, have proved their usefulness 
and have earned the endorsement of the 
department. At Missouri, also, both the 
men and women tried establishing living 
groups. The women finally disbanded, 
and the men’s group joined a national 
social fraternity, and lost its identity as 
a journalistic organization. 

One point of considerable importance 
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was not sufficiently emphasized in the 
questionnaire. This committee was ex- 
pected to report on the advisability of 
establishing a strictly honorary organi- 
zation, which should operate like Phi 
Beta Kappa practically without expense, 
which should be restricted to the schools 
belonging to the Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, which 
should serve as a stimulation to scholar- 
ship and reward of effort, which would 
incidentally tend to clear away the am- 
biguity which several of the returns in- 
dicate still exists as to the status of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi, and which should function 
without interfering with or injuring the 
prestige of any of the existing organiza- 
tions. This committee is not prepared 
to analyze the attitude of the schools 
toward the question of establishing a 
purely honorary society. This part of the 
committee’s report will be presented by 
Professor Robert S. Mann, of Missouri, 
who will submit a plan for the discussion 
of the convention, and for possible ac- 
tion. 

This report has been prepared for the 
consideration of the Association of 
Schools and Departments. There are in- 
dications, however, that the other and 
more general organization of teachers de- 
sires to use this material in connection 
with its own consideration of the same 
subject, and that the editor of THe But- 
LETIN expects to print at least parts of it. 
We may, therefore, point out that certain 
activities may be perfectly appropriate 
in ether institutions, places where some 
journalistic study is carried on as a 
service or non-professional course, which 
activities at the same time must be eyed 
askance in universities that have been 
charged with the definite task of building 
up professional schools on the same plane 
of dignity, thoroughness and effectiveness 
as the existing schools of law, medicine 
or architecture. This is a monumental 
constructive work that has not yet been 
accomplished. We cannot yet claim that 
our graduates stand out by reason of 
thetr peculiar training as conspicuously 
better journalists than other well edu- 
cated men could easily make of them- 
selves. We do not find that either edi- 
tors or public are acclaiming them as 
notably able to analyse public affairs in 


any scientific spirit, to make pertinent 
application of sound and deep economic 
and sociological knowledge, or to inject 
admirable literary qualities into their 
work in the way an ordinary liberal arts 
man cannot. All this task lies before us. 


If there is any profession which for its 
training demands an intensification of 
liberal arts work rather than a dilution 
of it, that profession is journalism. The 
journalist needs a better understanding 
of history than the lawyer, a disposition 
to be cool and scientific under more diffi- 
cult conditions than the doctor. He has 
more reason to delve into the fundament- 
als of government than the politician. 
And yet with all this, perhaps for the 
very reason that the task seems so near- 
ly impossible, he is under strong tempta- 
tion to throw it all up, never to read a 
serious book, never to philosophize about 
fundamentals, never to study the authen- 
ticity of general ideas, but to become cyn- 
ical and superficial, and to value himself 
for his disillusion, his esprit, his speed 
his ready mastery of an easy technique. 
These are the very qualities that are cul- 
tivated in the so-called “activity” en- 
vironment of a college campus, where a 
student spends much time for four years 
learning to do easy things he could just 
as well learn, and will have to learn, in 
his first year after graduation—the trick 
of organization, the art of hurrying 
around, the faculty of being a good mix- 
er. Meanwhile he is losing the only 
chance he may ever have for leisurely 
thought, the generous matching of mind 
with mind, for delving deeper into prob- 
lems, for tracing their ramifications, for 
coming into touch with the great think- 
ers of the past. And in some institutions, 
the department of journalism is regarded 
as the one department of all which has 
most thoroughly succumbed to the false 
doctrine of “activity” and most pusillani- 
mously abandoned the difficult religion of 
prolonged and systematic intellectual ef- 
fort. The fraternities, if they will, can 
aid enormously in producing the atmos- 
phere from which the journalist of the 
future may possibly emerge—to become 
the democracy’s only bulwark against its 
undoubted tendency to self destruction. 


ERIC W. ALLEN. 
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See also A. A. T. J. Convention Minutes. 


HETHER national undergraduate 

journalism fraternities are good, bad 
or indifferent and what may be done to 
aid them in defining and realizing their 
best possibilities are questions which are 
provoking interest among teachers of 
journalism. 

When these questions arose in the final 
session of the 1924 convention of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
‘ Journalism, there followed the most 
spirited discussion of the entire meet- 
ing. The merits and faults, the possibil- 
ities and failures, of these societies alike 
were talked about with frankness, but 
yet not with unfriendliness. Under- 
neath it all there was evident a deep 
sympathy with them and a belief that 
they have a place in the undergraduate 
life of journalism students and a useful 
function to perform. 

Out of that discussion came action by 
the convention directing the appointment 
of a committee to make some investiga- 
tion of the situation and submit a report 
for discussion at this convention. A 
similar committee was appointed by the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism with Dr. Eric 
W. Allen as chairman. These two com- 
mittees cooperated as far as circum- 
stances permitted, dividing the field of 
study and making use of practically the 
same questionnaire, prepared by Dr. Al- 
len. Each committee is making a sep- 
arate report because the reports could 
not well be combined. Your chairman is 
submitting his report herewith. Dr. Al- 
len’s report, in part at least, will also be 
presented to you thru the courtesy of the 
association for which it was prepared. 


STUDY RESULTS 


Because ‘Dr. Allen of the committee of 
the Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism covered in his in- 
vestigation the institutions represented 
in that organization, they are not includ- 
ed in this study. To each of thirty rep- 
resentative colleges and universities out- 
side that group a question blank was 
mailed and to some of them a second was 
sent when the first failed to bring any 
response. Only thirteen made any reply. 
The half that failed was made up mainly 
of institutions in which journalism in- 
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struction is at a minimum. With only 
three exceptions the thirteen replies came 
from institutions in which journalism in. 
struction is well organized and conducted. 

In these thirteen institutions the fol- 
lowing national journalism fraternities 
or sororities are found: 

Sigma Delta Chi (13). 

Theta Sigma Phi (8). 

Pi Delta Epsilon (3). 


In three there are chapters of the na- 
tional Quill Club; in three, chapters of a 
national advertising fraternity, Alpha 
Delta Sigma; in three there were local 
honorary journalism societies. 

Besides practically every institution 
of the thirteen had its quota of Press, 
Scribbler, Blue Pencil, MS, Portfolio, and 
Short Story clubs, ranging in number 
from one to three or four. In three there 
are well organized journalism student 
clubs, with wide open doors to members. 

One of the nationals is represented in 
every one of the institutions in this study 
—Sigma Delta Chi; Theta Sigma Phi, 
journalism sorority, has chapters in 
eight. Sigma Delta Chi, for various reas- 
ons. has the largest place in the replies. 
In fact it might be said that 80 per cent 
or more of the praise, criticism, comment 
and suggestion have to do with this one 
society, directly or indirectly. Theta 
Sigma Phi ranks next in returns. Only 
a negligible amount of comment turns on 
the one “honorary” fraternity and that is 
negative. “A total loss” is the way one 
correspondent evaluates the chapter in 
his institution, because it seems to be 
guilty of the sin of universal omission. 
This same correspondent is also severe 
in his strictures upon Sigma Delta Chi, 
because of its sins of commission. No 
residential journalism fraternities are re 
ported in the thirteen institutions. 

Because Sigma Delta Chi seems to be 
universally in the minds of the corre 
spondents in their comments, this report 
of necessity must deal almost entirely 
with that organization. This situation 
ought to have in it a challenge to the 
guiding forces in Sigma Delta Chi, both 
a challenge to meet the criticisms and to 
make the most of the high friendship and 
esteem in which it is held, by even its 
severest critics. Up to this time it ap 
parently has had the right of way with 
teachers of journalism generally. A very 
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important question is whether or not it 
will hold that advantage. 
PROBLEMS 

In response to a direct question as well 
as in their other discussions the corre- 
spondents suggested that the national 
journalism fraternities involve these 
problems: 

Membership 

Activities 

National relationships 

Finance 

Professional programs 

Suitable basic purpose. 


1. Membership. Apparently the main- 
tenance of the membership of a journal- 
ism fraternity on a suitable basis is a 
problem in most of the institutions rep- 
resented in this report. 

In the case of the few “honoraries” in 
operation, both national and local, the 
basis of choice is mainly that of more or 
less notable service on a campus publica- 
tion, without reference to permanent 
journalistic intent. As one correspon- 
dent puts it, election means “merely be- 
stowal of another badge and that badge 
without any definite meaning.” 

In the case of the professional frater- 
nities in the thirteen institutions report- 
ing, the problem seems to be to maintain 
a membership that is 100 percent profes- 
sional. Even in Sigma Delta Chi, which 
thru national legislation exacts a very 
rigid declaration from the prospective 
member that he pledges “upon his hon- 
or and with no mental reservations what- 
soever” that he has “definitely decided” 
to undertake journalism as his profes- 
sion, this is true. Apparently members 
are sometimes chosen because they have 
done good work on campus newspapers or 
because they have good leadership or so 
cial qualities. At the same time some 
men who are professional students of 
high standing are rejected, because they 
are not active on campus newspapers. In 
some instances men who have not been 
enrolled in a single study in journalism 
are elected. Their election is merely a 
recognition of service. 

This problem is particularly acute in 
those institutions which do not offer 
journalism at all or only a few hours of 
instruction. “If we adhered strictly to a 
professional basis of membership,” said 
one instructor in journalism in a per- 
sonal letter, “we would have to relin- 
quish our charter. We have only three 
or four men on our campus who would 
qualify.” 

In this connection several correspon- 


dents make the suggestion that the only 
way to meet this problem is for the na- 
tionals to eliminate chapters which can- 
not maintain a membership made up ex- 
clusively of those who are majoring in 
journalism. Paraphrasing Lincoln, one 
man declares that “Sigma Delta Chi can 
no longer endure half amateur and half 
professional, half service and half life 
work.” Another makes the suggestion 
that purely local clubs should take care 
of the need of associating those who are 
doing creditable work on campus publi- 
cations. 

It may be said that Sigma Delta Chi 
is wrestling with this problem of oper- 
ating chapters where it is difficult or im- 
possible to maintain membership on a 
professional basis. It is refusing to es 
tablish new chapters where there is not 
adequate journalism instruction, inde 
pendently organized. It is eliminating 
gradually older chapters located in in- 
stitutions without such instruction; the 
records of the past five or six years show 
that a considerable number have been 
cut off the rolls. 

There is evidence in the questionnaire 
returns that high scholarship qualifica- 
tions are not uniformly stressed in the 
election of members, and that is consid- 
ered by some a membership problem. 
Theta Sigma Phi seems to put more em- 
phasis upon good scholarship standing 
than Sigma Delta Chi. Most of the cor- 
respondents definitely say that students 
of only ordinary scholastic ability should 
be exclude from the list of eligibles. 

One correspondent complains that elec- 
tions are shot thru with social fraternity 
politics. In the chapter at his institu- 
tion Sigma Delta Chi recognition is par- 
celled out carefully to maintain a bal- 
ance between certain other organizations. 
That condition seems to be exceptional; 
at least only one instance of it is re- 
ported. 

A repeated suggestion for dealing with 
the membership problem is that journal- 
ism teachers be given larger part in the 
choice of members. Specifically, it is 
urged that the list of eligibles be made 
up by faculty men and women and that 
elections be restricted to that list. 

ACTIVITIES 

So thoroly and capably has the ques- 
tion of journalism fraternity activities 
been dealt with by Dr. Allen in his re- 
port to the Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism that the 
teachers are referred to that document. 
His analysis of activities and discussion 
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thereof have application to all institu- 
tions where journalism fraternities are 
maintained. Merely to add to the weight 
of the findings presented in that report 
the following facts are reported: 

Most of the correspondents report that 
the fraternities in their institutions, par- 
ticularly Sigma Delta Chi, are too busy 
with activities that are more social than 
professional. Many of the enterprises 
are undertaken solely for the purpose of 
raising funds to maintain a heavy budg- 
et. While it is acknowledged that there 
is some measure of value to the student 
in organizing and “putting over” some 
business or campus service project, yet 
protest is made that they do not make 
for journalistic development, that they 
rob the student of time for self-culture, 
and that they interfere with good schol- 
arship. Two correspondents make the 
criticism that often these activities tend 
to self-exploitation. Without exception 
there is expression of need of better con- 
trol of these enterprises, but no sugges- 
tion of a method of control. 


FINANCE 

To maintain the fraternities satisfac- 
torily without imposing too great a bur- 
den on the student’s purse as well as his 
time is offered as a problem by every cor- 
respondent. 

First, it is urged by half of the cor- 
respondents that the cost to the individ- 
ual is too high, and this difficulty is laid 
at the doors of the national organizations, 
particularly in the case of Sigma Delta 
Chi and Theta Sigma Phi. The other 
half say that they do not believe that the 
cost is too great, considering the values 
received. Some of the correspondents 
point out that substantial fees must be 
paid to the national organization if it is 
to function as adequately as experience 
shows it must if chapters are to be main- 
tained on a high standard and if a na- 
tional publication worth while is to be 
established. In only two reports is there 
evidence that students are kept out of 
fraternities because of the initial ex- 
pense. 

Second, it is objected that some of the 
activities of the local chapters entail a 
financial burden altogether too heavy. In 
some instances a good many hundreds of 
dollars are expended annually to pro- 
mote conventions, competitions, provide 
prizes, finance college and university en- 
terprises and the like. To secure these 
funds still other activities, for money 
raising, must be conducted with the re- 
sult that the membership becomes in- 
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volved in a vicious circle of ~>xacting 
tasks that interfere with what is best pro. 
fessional development. 


No correspondent urges the possibility 
of either a national or local organization 
maintaining itself properly without 
money, but all urge economy in national] 
Management and the minimizing of non- 
professional chapter activities. “Gen. 
uine professional fellowship and the in- 
terchange of thoughts and ideas are al.- 
together possible on a very modest bud- 
get,” suggests one correspondent. 

NATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

That nationalization is essential and 
desirable is the unanimous verdict of the 
returns, but various criticisms are urged 
against the national organizations. Ap.- 
parently to maintain a national supervi- 
sion that is adequate and yet does not 
unduly interfere with local autonomy is 
a problem. 

In behalf of national organization it is 
urged that it provides a prestige, a stim- 
ulus, an enthusiasm, a cooperation, and 
exchange of ideas, a friendly rivalry, a 
development of professional spirit, a 
basis of fellowship that can carry on into 
the life after college, and other benefits 
that are not likely to be available thru 
purely local organizations. It is urged 
further that national organization may 
provide benefits for alumni members thru 
the operation of employment bureaus, 
thru effort to secure more adequate re 
turn for the energy men give to news- 
paper work, and in other ways promote 
the material interests of members. By 
one correspondent it is contended that 
strong national organizations would be 
able to accomplish worth while results in 
promoting journalistic education and 
better ideals and standards in the prac 
tice of the profession. 

In one or two reports there was objec 
tion to “hectoring, levying fines and a 
disciplinary attitude” on the part of one 
national organization. 

Presumabaly some chapters now and 
then fail to live up to national require 
ments, reasonable or unreasonable. Gen- 
erally, however, there is acceptance of 
the idea that a national organization must 
have some standard for chapter excellence 
and some rules to enforce it. But in a 
majority of instances it is urged that 
national supervision should be reduced to 
a minimum necessary to carry out ad 
visable policies, and especially that the 
cost of such supervision to the under- 
graduate member be cut down. One cor 
respondent pointed out that the national 
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officers of Sigma Delta Chi had worked 
out business methods for local chapters 
and secured an observance thereof that 
could not help but be beneficial. 

National conventions, the correspon- 
dents agree, are necessary. A few sug- 
gested that annual meetings are too fre- 
quent and urged that they be held bien- 
nially. One suggestion was for triennia! 
conventions. There were several objec- 
tions that the conventions are too much 
devoted to business and too little to inspi- 
rational and professional sessions. Half 
of the correspondents say that delegates 
bring back inspiration and enthusiasm 
which they impart to the local chapters; 
the other half say that the benefits, if any, 
seem to stop with the delegates, for they 
do not impart them to their associates at 
home. 

To what extent a national journalism 
fraternity growing out of undergraduate 
life may be hoped to hold alumni to- 
gether in their professional life for the 
promotion of professional ideals and in- 
terests is an interesting question that is 
suggested by one or two comments. 
Sigma Delta Chi has set that purpose for 
itself and the issue is raised whether it 
can hope to accomplish anything in that 
direction. 

PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 

No criticism of local chapters of jour- 
nalism fraternities is more common than 
that they spend too much time on non- 
professional and too little time on profes- 
sional activities. Constructive sugges- 
tions for building up professional pro- 
grams are not so freely offered. 

“Minimize business and devote the 
major part of every meeting to a dis 
cussion of a professional topic under 
good leadership,” is one suggestion. “Let 
the chapters devote themselves definitely 
to the working out of better standards in 
campus journalism,” is another. “Ar- 
range a program of journalistic addresses 
for the year,” is a third. “Devote a part 
of each meeting to a review and discus- 
sion of current books and articles that 
have a bearing upon journalism,” is still 
another. One of the national fraternities, 
Sigma Delta Chi, is definitely giving ef- 
fort to the building up of such programs 
in the local chapters. 

To work out a professional program, 
one correspondent suggests, the under- 
graduates must have the fullest cooper- 
ation of the teachers of journalism. “In 
fact,” he says, “the problem of making 
the chapter an ideal chapter is largely 
one of faculty interest and guidance. A 


little investigation will show that there 
are chapters of Sigma Delta Chi, for in- 
stance, which are developing fine profes- 
sional programs, and a little further in- 
vestigation will disclose that interested 
faculty men are very largely responsible. 
Undergraduates are undergraduates after 
all and their membership in a profes- 
sional fraternity is too brief for them to 
accomplish very much without the con- 
tinuing interest and guidance of their 
elders in the faculty. I would lay a large 
measure of responsibility for local chap- 
ter failure at the doors of the teachers of 
journalism.” 
SUITABLE PURPOSES 

Some critics of things as they are be- 
lieve that there is a lack of definite and 
suitable purpose in the journalism fra- 
ternities, and that this is a part of the 
problem. Dr. Allen’s report discusses 
this point at some length and it will be 
passed over briefly here. Each of the na- 
tional fraternities has a declaration of 
purpose and in each instance it is rather 
general and vague. That may be neces- 
sarily true. Perhaps their purpose is 
best expressed in what they do. 

One of the suggestions for dealing with 
this particular problem is that the teach- 
ers of journalism cooperate with the na- 
tional fraternity leaders in shaping poli- 
cies that will be most helpful and suc- 
cessful. “Bring about cooperation among 
alumni in the newspaper field to raise 
standards in journalism,” suggests an- 
other correspondent. “Tc strive for the 
adoption of a definite code of ethics and 
the perfection of organization similar to 
bar associations” is another purpose sug- 
gested. The correspondent adds that it 
seems to him that “Sigma Delta Chi is 
a desirable and logical agency fdr bring- 
ing these things about.” ‘Let fraterni- 
ties put more emphasis on genuine 
achievement—cultivation of the mind, 
reason and sympathies, and take empha- 
sis away from external, spectacular 
things,” says another. “Then we should 
be achieving the ideals on which these 
organizations were founded.” 

One sharp critic and a good friend of 
one of the fraternities offers the sug- 
gestion that while the fraternities were 
started as pioneers in certain phases of 
modern journalistic development, they 
are no longer pioneers. “They are per- 
mitting other societies of newspaper men 
to run away from them,” he says “What 
are the fraternities afraid of? Why do 
they not continue to strike out as pio- 
neers?” Then he adds the further sug- 
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gestion that if certain nationals are to 
continue to be worth while they must 
“withdraw the little chapters and com- 
mit themselves to the real work that lies 
at hand. They are far from meeting our 
needs altho they have a helpful attitude. 
I believe that they should be asked to 
make certain changes—not forced out of 
the field.” 

This last suggestion brings forward a 
point which is being discussed more or 
less, as to the advisability of setting up 
an’ entirely new national fraternity, in- 
corporating the very highest professional 
and scholarship ideals, eliminating prac- 
tically all so-called “activities,” and en- 
tering only those institutions which 
maintain professional standards of edu- 
eation in journalism. 

And thus the comments go. 


It is interesting that they should in so 
many instances be so severe and yet in 
every instance come from friends of the 
fraternities. Your chairman knows that 
every question blank returned was filled 
out by a member of Sigma Delta Chi or 
Theta Sigma Phi. Some of the criticisms 
are from those who have been high in 
the national councils of these fraterni- 
ties. Perhaps it is because they love the 
fraternities that they chasten them. 

It is to be hoped that the discussion 
following this report will not end with- 
out some answer to the question, “What 
shall be done about the fraternities?’ 

Personally it seems to the chairman of 
your committee that three courses are 
open: 

To leave the fraternities alone; to do 
nothing about them except to continue to 
criticize them for their short-comings. 

To set up an entirely new fraternity 
thru faculty activity, give it a worth 
while set of purposes and see to it that 
the undergraduate members live up to 
them. 

To cooperate with the national officers 
of the most efficient existing fraternities 
in strengthening their ideals and estab- 
lishing worthy purposes, and with local 
chapters in putting those purposes into 
practice. 

The first of these courses has nothing 
to commend it even though it has been 
the one most pursued. 

The second will appeal to some because 
they see more difficulies in the way of 
reforming old societies than in forming 


an entirely new one. Moreover, they may 
not feel at liberty to suggest, much less 
undertake, such reformation. Further, 
there are those who believe that an en- 
tirely new society is needed to meet new 
conditions in the larger professional 
schools of journalism. 

The third course will appeal to others 
because they believe that there is advan- 
tage in utilizing organizations which 
have been built up by years of effort, 
which have caught the interest and en. 
thusiasm of undergraduates, which have 
the loyalty of thousands of alumni in the 
newspaper field, and which, in spite of 
short-comings have creditable records of 
achievement. 

In behalf of the third course, permit 
your chairman of this committee to say 
that the way of approach to the national 
officers by the teachers of journalism is 
wide open, first, because practically al! 
the teachers are members and have the 
right to approach national officers in mat- 
ters concerning the welfare of these fra- 
ternities; and second, because these offi- 
cers want your constructive suggestions. 

Further, while all that has been said 
in criticism may be true, it must not be 
forgotten that at least two of the na- 
tional fraternities have achieved much. 
They have built up organization machin- 
ery which is functioning. They have a 
large undergraduate following and a 
great alumni strength. They have in 
them the spirit to do what they should 
even if they do not always know what 
they should do. It would be a shame to 
attempt to supersede these great organi- 
zations without an effort to cooperate 
with them. 

The chairman of your committee be- 
lieves, as one correspondent expressed it, 
that we as teachers of journalism must 
bear a large measure of responsibility for 
such mistakes as have been charged to 
these fraternities. 

Some years ago our association en- 
dorsed at least one of these great organi- 
zations. It is our duty to help validate 
this endorsement. Clearly it seems a 
part of our business to work with these 
societies for the promotion of ends that 


_ are ours as well as theirs. If it is not, 


then what is our business? 
For the committee, 
F. W. BECKMAN. 
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Official Notices 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

Financial statements of the Asso- 
ciation of American Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism and of the As- 
sociation of American Teachers of 
Journalism approved by the two con- 
ventions showed the organizations in 
sound financial condition with a surplus 
on hand slightly larger than that of the 
previous year. The report on THE JouR- 
NALISM BULLETIN showed that the BUL- 
LETIN income exceeded expenses by a 
small margin. The detailed reports will 
not be printed because of their length. 

L. W. M. 


NEXT CONVENTION AT COLUMBUS 
The Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism has voted in favor of ac- 
cepting the invitation to hold the next 
meeting of the Association in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
Marvin G. Osporn, 
President. 


MINUTES OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 


CIATION OF SCHOOLS AND DE- 
PARTMENTS OF JOURNALISM 

New York, Monday, December 28, 1925. 
--The meeting was called to order at the 
Columbia School of Journalism, New 
York, by President Charles P. Cooper. 
The following institutions were repre- 
sented: Columbia (Cooper, Cunliffe, 
Brown and Will); Missouri (Martin) ; 
Montana (Stone); Ohio State (Myers); 
Wisconsin (Bleyer, Hyde); Michigan 
(Brumm, Jones); Oklahoma (Herbert); 
Kansas State Agricultural (Crawford, 
Rogers). 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. The secretary-treas- 
urer presented the annual report, which 
was also approved. A copy is attached 
herewith. 

A request from Professor R. H. Fife 
was presented by Mr. Cunliffe, asking the 
cooperation of the association in an ef- 
fort to ascertain the attitude of gradu- 
ates in journalism toward the require- 
ment of modern languages. On motion of 
Mr. Cunliffe, the association voted in fa- 
vor of such cooperation, and to incur an 
expense up to $100.00. The secretary of 
this association was instructed to send to 
Mr. Fife lists of graduates and former 
students, together with their addresses, 


in order that Mr. Fife might send out a 
questionnaire. The secretary was also 
instructed to communicate this action to 
Mr. Fife. 

Mr. Bleyer presented the following 
amendment to the constitution and, as 
proper notice had been given, it was 
adopted, on motion of Mr. Martin: 

“Any American college or university 
shall be eligible for membership in the 
association that for at least one academ- 
ic year previous has maintained in its or- 
ganization and institution the following 
principles and standards of education for 
journalism adopted by this association.” 

On motion of Mr. Stone, the secretary 
was instructed to have the constitution 
printed, embodying all changes that had 
been made since the last printing. 

On motion of Mr. Cunliffe, Illinois and 
Iowe. were elected to membership. Mr. 
Martin moved to admit Syracuse to mem- 
bership, and the motion was carried. 

Mr. Herbert moved that a recess be 
taken to accept the invitation of mem- 
bers of the Columbia School of Journal- 
ism to luncheon at the Century Club. The 
motion was carried. 

After recess the association extended a 
vote of thanks to its hosts for the lunch- 
eon. 

The president appointed a committee 
on nomination of officers, consisting of 
Herbert, Martin and Brumm. 

The application of Marquette was pre- 
sented, and after discussion it was moved 
by Mr. Martin that consideration be held 
over one year. The secretary was in- 
structed to notify the institution that it 
was the opinion that the university was 
not yet ready for membership. The mo- 
tion was carried. 

On motion of Mr. Bleyer the application 
of North Dakota was held over another 
year. 

The secretary reported that inquiries 
regarding membership had been received 
from Washington and Lee, University of 
South Dakota, University of Chattanooga, 
and Bessie Tift College; also that Boston 
University, which had made application, 
had decided to hold over for another 
year. 

On motion of Mr. Martin the Council on 
Education for Journalism was authorized 
to investigate and report on all applica- 
tions for membership before presentation 
at the annual meeting. 
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On motion of Mr. Cunliffe the thanks of 
the association were extended to L. W. 
Murphy for his successful editing of the 
JOURNALISM BULLETIN, and the appropria- 
tion was continued. 

The following resolution, prepared by 
Mr. Mann of Missouri, was presented by 
Mr. Stone: 


“Whereas, in some cases, the finan- 
cial demands of societies of journal- 
ism students have been burdensome 
or prohibitive to individual students, 
and have led chapters into distract- 
ing activities that are not related to 
journalism, 

“Be it resolved: 

“That such societies be respectively 
requested to consider the possibility 
of financing their national organiza- 
tions and national publications so 
far as possible through their alumni 
or by other means which will permit 
them to keep as low as possible the 
fees and assessments paid by stu- 
dents. 

“That such societies be commended 
for their efforts in the past to mini- 
mize the non-journalistic activities of 
student chapters, and that they be re- 
quested to continue these efforts. 

“That the secretary of this associ- 
ation be instructed to send copies of 
this resolution to the responsible offi- 
cers of all societies of journalism stu- 
dents.” 

On motion of Mr. Martin the resolution 
was adopted, and it was ordered that the 
secretary send copies to the responsible 
heads of the professional societies. 

Mr. Stone submitted the following res- 
olution prepared by Mr. Mann: 

“Whereas the encouragement of 
high scholarship is unquestionably 
one of the most important consider- 
ations with every school, and where- 
as the student attitude toward schol- 
astic achievements is an important 
factor in;the situation, 

“Be it resolved: 


“That this association commend 
all efforts by organizations of journ- 
alism students to give honor to those 
students who achieve high grades. 

“That this association look with 
favor (1) upon the enforcement of 
high scholarship standards by organi- 
zations of journalism students, and 
(2) upon the establishment or ex- 
tension of organizations limited to a 
small percentage of the best journal- 
ism students and designed primarily 
to give public recognition to such 
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outstanding students.” 
The association went on record as fa. 
voring the recommendations made, and 
decided that the matter be made a specia! 
order for the next meeting. 

The secretary was instructed to send 
the report on professional and honorary 
fraternities, submitted by the committee 
to the editor of the BULLETIN for publi- 
cation. 

Mr. Bleyer submitted a report from the 
council on education as to the classifica. 
tion of schools and departmens of journ- 
alism with the suggestion that it was un- 
wise at that time to do anything further 
in the matter, but to urge tactful cooper- 
ation with the schools and departments 
that are seeking to bring up the stand- 
ards. Mr. Stone moved to approve the rec- 
ommendation. Carried. 

The committee on nomination of offi- 
cers presented the following report, 
which was adopted: 

For President—J. S. Myers, Ohio State 
University. 

For Vice-President—L. N. Flint, Kan- 
sas. 

For Secretary and Treasurer—A. L. 
Stone, Montana. 

The officers of the association were 
named as a committee on time and place 
of the next meeting to cooperate with a 
similar committee of the Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 p. m. 
J. S. MYERS, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLICITY 

A New York publisher, D. Apple- 
ton & Co., this week announced for 
December publication a book on the 
‘*Principles of Publicity,’’ the work 
of Glenn C. Quiett, director of the 
publicity department of Tamblyn and 
Brown, New York, and Ralph D. Ca- 
sey, associate professor of journalism 
at the University of Oregon. 

The twenty-eight chapters in the 
volume discuss the fields of publicity 
and the use of the printed and spoken 
word and the visual appeal to this 
work. The publicity problems of so- 
cial service workers, civie association 
executives, school and college execu- 
tives and university editors, ministers, 
business men and others are dealt 
with in separate chapters. 
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American Association of Teachers of Journalism 


Minutes of Meeting held at Columbia University, December 29, 30, 31, 1925. 


HE annual meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journal- 
ism, held at Columbia University in the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism building. 
onened Tuesday, December 29. There 
were 43 delegates registered for the 
meetings. 

President Nelson A. Crawford pre- 
sided, assisted by Vice President M. G. 
Osborn, Louisiana State University. In 
the absence of R. R. Barlow, secretary- 
treasurer, Professor John Drewry, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, assumed his duties. 

The program for the three days was 
taken up practically as scheduled, near- 
ly all of the speakers being present to 
take part. Following registration, pa- 
pers were presented on “The Adminis- 
tration of a Journalism Department” by 
H. B. Center, Boston University; J. S. 
Myers, Ohio State University; M. G. Os- 
born, Louisiana State University. ‘‘Ex- 
tension Work in Journalism” was dis- 
cussed by Bristow Adams, Cornell Uni- 


versity; Frank L. Martin, University of 


Missouri. The symposium on “New 
Teaching Methods” was put over until a 
later session. Committees were ap- 
pointed. 

Afternoon session, December 29— 
“Preparation for Special Fields of 
Writing’’ was discussed by H. S. Can- 
by, Editor The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature; Clifford Smyth, Editor, The 
Literary Digest International Book Re- 
view; Gilbert Seldes, dramatic critic 
The Dial. ‘‘Magazine Work’’ was dis- 
cussed by Elmer Davis, New York 
City; Burgess Johnson, Vassar College. 
“Business Journalism’’ was discussed 
by E. J. Mehren, vice president, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company. “Labor Journal- 
ism” was the paper read by Josephine 
Colby, Brookwood Labor College. 

Evening Session—Dinner by Colum- 
bia University to members of the as- 
sociation. Presiding: Dr. J. W. Cun- 
liffe, Columbia University. Speakers: 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia Uni- 
versity; P. W. Wilson, The New York 
Times; Julian Mason, The New York 
Herald Tribune; Bruce Bliven, The 
New Republic; Walter Lippman, New 
York World; Ivy Lee, public relations, 
New York City. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


9 a. m.—President’s address: ““A Psy- 
chological Leadership for Journalism,” 
Nelson Antrim Crawford; ‘Are there 
Principles of Journalism?’ Leon R. 
Whipple, New York University; ‘“Prep- 
aration for Book Editing and Publish- 
ing,” John Farrar, Editor-in-chief, 
George H. Doran Company; “The Re- 
lation of Cultural to Technical Courses 
in Journalism Curriculum,” J. W. Cun- 
liffe, Columbia University; A. L. Stone, 
University of Montana. “Journalism 
Courses for the Non-Professional Stu- 
dents”; H. T. Baker, Goucher College; 
J. O. Simmons, Syracuse University. 


12:30 p. m.—Luncheon at the New 
York Athletic Club as guests of James 
Wright Brown, Publisher, The Editor 
and Publisher. 


1:30 p. m.—‘‘Fundamentals in Jour- 
nalism,” James Wright Brown; 
Need of Practicality in Instruction in 
Journalism,’’ Arthur M. Howe, Editor- 
in-Chief, The Brooklyn Eagle; ‘“Prob- 
lems of the Washington Correspondent,” 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Editor, The 
Nation. 


4 p. m.—Picture taken in the en- 
trance by Editor and Publisher, with 
bust of Joseph Pulitzer in the back- 
ground. 


5. p. m.—Tea given by The New York 
World for members of the association. 
Meeting with the members of the World 
staff and inspection of the plant. Each 
delegate provided with picture of group 
taken at the University. 


7 p. m.—Dinner given by the New 
York Times, Adolph S. Ochs, publisher, 
host. Dinner given in the Times build- 
ing followed by tour of the plant. The 
Times girls’ choir, orchestra and band 
furnished music. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31 


9 a. m.—Research in Journalism. 
“The Newspaper and Research” Lucy 
M. Salmon, Vassar College. Report of 
the Council on Research and Report of 
Research in Progress by Professor W. 
G. Bleyer, Wisconsin University, with 
the suggestion that one session be re- 
served for thorough discussion at the 
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next convention. Presentation of Re- 
search Papers, ‘‘Agricultural Copy in 
Daily Newspapers,” Charles F. Rogers, 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 
“The Work of the Woman’s National 
Journalistic Register,” Frances Davis 
Lockridge, New York City. Miss Lock- 
ridge reported the opening of a New 
York branch at 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Report of the Committee 
on Salaries. 


Committee on Nominations—F. J. 
Lazell, University of Iowa; James Mel- 
vin Lee, New York University; J. S. 
Danihy, Marquette University. 

Resolutions—A. L. Stone, University 
of Montana; M. G. Osborn, Louisiana 
State University; Allen Sinclair Will, 
Columbia University. 

Officers elected for year 1926—Pres- 
ident, M. G. Osborn, Louisiana State 
University; Vice-President, M. Virginia 
Garner, Wesleyan College, Macon, Geor- 
gia, and Mercer University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, John O. Simmons, Syracuse 
University. Additional members of Ex- 
ecutive Committee: Nelson Antrim 
Crawford, Kansas State Agricultural 
Coll.; H. H. Herbert, University of Okla- 
homa. 

Dr. Talcott Williams, director emer- 
itus of the Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism, and Mrs. Williams, entertained the 
delegates at tea Tuesday afternoon at 5 
o'clock at their home in West 117th 
Street. 


Dr. James Melvin Lee, Director, De- 
partment of Journalism, New York 
University, entertained delegates Sun- 
day evening prior to the convention at 
the Newspaper Club, 133 West 41st 
Street. Following dinner, representa- 
tives of New York Newspapers dis- 
cussed the handling of news and Dr. 
Lee distributed proof sheets and fac- 
similes of interesting papers and arti- 
cles connected with the history of writ- 
ing and journalism. Cards extending 
the courtesies of the club to delegates 
for ten days were also distributed. 

Cooperation of the press—The New 
York newspapers extended a great many 
courtesies during the convention. The 
New York World, New York Times, and 
Christian Science Monitor had repre- 
sentatives at all sessions and each pa- 
per had upwards of a column of news 
of the deliberations of the convention 
each day. 


Outstanding examples of good jour- 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
By S. A. Dawson, M. 8S. 


in Journalism, Columbia University 
With a Foreword by 
HENRY Woopwarp SAcCKETT 
of the New York Bar 
120 pages. $1.50 

The legal doctrine of “qualified privi- 
lege” is traced through custom, statute 
and English and American judicial deci- 
sions to the present day. A clear expo 
sition is given of the part played by lib- 
erty of the press in modern democracy. 

“For the working newspaper man, the 
book is exactly suited, showing just how 
far he may safely go in publication of 
material ordinarily libellous but made 
safe by ‘qualified privilege,’ which recog. 
nizes the priority of rights of the general 
public to information over those of a pri- 
vate individual to immunity from public 
discussion.”’—The Lynchburg News. 


LITERARY INFLUENCES IN 
COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS 
By E. C. Coox 
290 pages. $2.50 

Literary contributions in colonial news- 
papers from 1704 to 1750 are cited. Chap- 
ters are devoted to the New England 
Courant, The Pennsylvania Gazette, The 
Virginia Gazette, The Maryland Gazette, 
and The South Carolina Gazette. 

A History of the Services Rendered 
to the Public by the American 
Press During the Year 1917 
By M. Lewinson anp H. B. 
31 pages. Paper. $.65 
Awarded the Pulitzer Prize in Journa!- 
ism at the 1918 Commencement of Col- 

umbia University. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING 
IN CHINA AND ITS SPREAD 
WESTWARD 


By Tuomas F. Carter 

Late Assistant Professor of Chinese in 
Columbia University. 

300 pages, 37 plates, map. $7.50 

“The most important original contri- 
bution to the history of printing made 
during the last ten years.”—Ars Typo 
graphica. 
At Bookstores 
or direct from the publishers 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY New York 
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nalism—Dr. Butler requested each del- 
egate make it his duty to see that all 
worthy material of this nature be sub- 
mitted to the Pulitzer board of award. 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. This association expresses its 
most sincere thanks to Columbia Uni- 
versity, the New York Times, The New 
York World, Dr. James Melvin Lee, 
Director of the Department of Journal- 
ism of New York University, Mr. James 
Wright Brown of the Editor and Pub- 
lisher, the New York Newspaper Club 
and the Woman’s Newspaper Club, for 
the Courtesies extended to our members 
in attendance upon the present conven- 
tion. We deeply appreciate the facili- 
ties which they have given us with 
abundant generosity for ohservation of 
the newspaper life and general cultural 
life of New York, as well as the de- 
lightful entertainment which has con- 
tributed to making this convention one 
of the most agreeable and profitable 
ever held by the Association. 


2. We regard with satisfaction the 
progressive reduction in the size of the 
larger headlines and in the generally 
expanded typographical display which 
many newspapers adopted for obvious 
reasons during the world war, and we 
hope for a further reduction until nor- 
mal typography, in accord with the can- 
ons of reasonable taste and sound pro- 
portion, is fully restored. 


3. We reaffirm our recommendation 
to educational authorities of secondary 
schools that instruction in English com- 
position involving journalistic types of 
writing be designated as courses in 
journalistic writing rather than journ- 
alism and that these courses be not con- 
sidered as in any sense preparatory to 
the profession of journalism except in 
so far as students continue their prep- 
aration by a college course of at least 
four years. 

4. We urge that more attention be 
given to study of newspapers by stu- 
dents in universities and colleges, who 
do not intend to enter the profession of 
journalism. The newspaper is our most 
significant social phenomenon and the 
close contact with life which it offers 
is greatly needed in educational institu- 
tions. 

DELEGATES PRESENT WHO REGISTERED 

W. G. Bleyer, Grant M. Hyde. E. M. 
Johnson, Wisconsin; F. J. Lazell, W. 
S. Maulsby, Iowa; N. A. Crawford, C. 


E. Rogers, Kansas State Agricultural 
College; F. L. Martin, University of 
Missouri; H. H. Herbert, University of 
Oklahoma; Marguerite McLaughlin, 
University of Kentucky; Harry B. Cen- 
ter, Robert E. Huse, Boston University; 
Reese D. James, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; J. L. Brumm, Howard P. Jones, 
University of Michigan; Charles T. An- 
drews, Christian Science Monitor, New 
York City; J. S. Myers, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Lewis E. Theiss, Bucknell Uni- 
versity; A. L. Stone, Montana Univer- 
sity; James V. Clarke, Albion College; 
John O. Simmons, Samuel Cahan, Syra- 
cuse University; Rev. J. Danihy, J. L. 
O’Sullivan, Marquette University; W. 
W. Ball, University of South Carolina; 
George S. Lasher, Ohio University; Wm. 
R. Walsh, St. Johns, New Brunswick 
Telegraph-Journal and Times-Star; 
Robert H. McNeil, Colgate University; 
Carl R. Woodward, Rutgers University; 
Irwin A. Conroe, Alfred College; John 
E. Stempel, Lafayette College; Bristow 
Adams, Cornell University; M. Virginia 
Garner, Wesleyan College and Mercer 
University; R. B. Ellard, Washington 
and Lee University; John E. Drewry, 


University of Georgia; Josephine Colby, 
E. 


Brookwood Labor College; W. 
Schultz, Culver-Stockton College; C. 
Henry Dickerman, Denison University; 
James Melvin Lee, Rolland B. Moore, 
Leon R. Whipple, New York University; 
Helen G. Norton, Brookwood Labor Col- 
lege, M. G. Osborn, Louisiana State 
University; J. W. Cunliffe, Roscoe C. 
E. Brown, Walter B. Pitkin, Charles P. 
Cooper, Allen Sinclair Will, Merryle S. 
Rukeyser, William Preston Beazell, F. 
Fraser Bond, School of Journalism, 
Columbia University. 
MEETING PLACE FOR 1926 
CONVENTION 

This matter was left to the executive 
committee of the Association of American 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 
and the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism. 

FINANCIAL REPORT 

The report for 1925 by Secretary- 
Treasurer R. R. Barlow was as follows: 
Total receipts, $517.52; expenditures, 
$288.68; balance on hand, December 
28, 1925, $228.84. 


J. O. SIMMONS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Approved by John E. Drewry, Convention 
Secretary. 
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Journalistic Writing Association 


HE following resolutions were adopt- 
ed by the National Association of 
High School Teachers of Journalistic 
Writing at the meeting of Madison, 
Wisconsin. November 28, 1925: 

1. That the association recommend to 
the member schools of the C. I. P. A. that 
they be urged to establish courses in 
journalistic writing as a part of the 
English course—emphasis to be placed on 
the cultural rather than the vocational 
aspect. 

It is suggested that the C. I. P. A. 
members aid in calling attention of 
the administration of the schools to 
this resolution. It is recommended 
that a committee be appointed from 
the members of this association to 
draft minimum essenials for such a 
course and thus aid in its standard- 
ization. 

2. That the executive council of the 
association express the appreciation of 
this body to the C. I. P. A., the Wisconsin 
School of Journalism, and Wisconsin Uni- 
versity for their aid and cooperation and 
to the Madison high school for the use of 
its facilities. 

3. That a committee be appointed to 
draw up a constitution and by-laws for 


this association. 

4. That an invitation be extended to 
members of all state associations of high 
school publication advisers to become 
members of this national association and 
that the state association be urged to co- 
operate with the national association in 
all of its undertakings. 

5. That the officers for the year just 
finished hold over for another year. But 
that the constitutional committee make it 
a part of the constitution that hereafer 
officers shall hold office for one year and 
that the presidency shall alternate be- 
tween men and women. 

6. That committees be appointed by 
the president and be from the members 
of this association but not confined to 
those here present. 

The following resolution was discussed 
at the meeting and tabled: 

That the association go on record as en- 
dorsing the stand taken by the Minnesota 
H. S. P. A. and its resolutions and the 
resolution presented by the Central high 
school, Kansas City, Mo., to eliminate 
commercial art from the high school an- 
nuals. 

J. E. MULLIGAN, 
Central High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


109 University Hall, Urbana, II. 
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Out of Print 


All previous numbers of Tae JournaLism BuLLETIN are OUT OF 
PRINT. We are unable to fill orders or requests for back copies. 


To insure yourself or your library against missing future numbers of 
the subscribe today. 


Graduate students and senicrs in journalism, as well as teachers of 


journalistic writing, ave invited to become subscribers to the 
BULLETIN. 


Deans and directors of the leading schools of journalism are among the 
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significant information in the BULLETIN. 
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Out of Print 


Membership $3 (includes BuLLEetin) : Single subscription $2 


Joun O. Summons, Secretary AATJ Lawrence W. Morpny, Editor 
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For Your Benefit 


You can pay $2000 for advertising without reaching as many 
teachers and students of journalism as you can reach with a sin- 
gle advertisement in Tas JourNALISM BULLETIN. 


You can spend $200 on form letters, circulars and office work 
without getting half the reader attention given to BuLLertn ad- 
vertising. 


Can you do better than use the Bunierin? There is no waste 
cireulation, no need for general appeal—you can tell your story 


in « direct way and it will reach every prospect in the schools and 
courses in journalism. 


Let the ButeTin deliver your message. Reserve a page in the 
next issue by writing today to: 


The Journalism Bulletin 


109 Universiry Hau 
Ursana, 
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